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RAILWAYS 
of 


FRANCE 


Memories that will be 


yours for life ... dim and 
vanished yesterdays woven 


into the vivid fabric of to- 
day Nimes that was Roman a hundred years before 
Christ...capital of the Gauls...its great limestone 
arena built over eighteen hundred years ago... now the 
scene of bull fights, and lyrical and dramatic perform- 
ances... close by, the Temple of Diane... and through 
the crumbling streets this “Goddess of the Moon” still 
haunts the shadows # The Chateau Country with a pic- 
ture ’round every turn...a 16th century palace with many 
a story of fickle ladies Brittany with its quaint frilly 
collars and starchy caps... Chartres Cathedral with the 
loveliest windows in all the world # Colmar, birthplace 
of Bartholdi, who created the Statue of Liberty ...the 
giant hills of the Vosges overlooking the beautiful Jura 
valley ... Chamonix, where the cold blue river leaps 
out of the glaciers and freezes into millions of fantastic 
spikes‘ Juan-les-Pins and the whole Riviera where life 
is pitched on a high key, brilliant, scintillating, ever- 
changing, yet always the same in its interest and color 
...bands of wandering troubadours...the tang of 
bouillabaisse in Marseilles # Falaise, the birthplace of 
the mighty William...Le Touquet for golf... Deau- 
ville for the Grand Prix and on to Biarritz to watch the 
colossal rollers of the Bay of Biscay « The famous cures 
of Vichy, Brides or Contrexeville # The finest and 
fastest trains with tariffs of less than two cents a mile... 
hotels and pensions cheaper than ever before... villas, 
garlanded with roses and honeysuckle, to be had for a 
hundred dollars a month... citizens of the world are 
not made at home...they are born while traveling 
« Your local travel agency will gladly plan an itinerary. 
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Easter in the land of flowers! Sail 
with the brilliant new Santa Elena 
on her gay maiden voyage March 31 
...and enjoy, en route, shore visits or 
inland excursions amid the Spring- 
time beauty of Havana, Colombia, 
Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico! Other convenient sailings of 
new Grace sister liners April 14, 28. 

Only Grace Line offers opportunity 
to vary your sea voyage with visits 
ashore every second or third day... 
yet takes you to California in just 16 
days (17 days California to New York). 
First American ships having all out- 
side staterooms with private baths. 
Controlled ventilation and tempera- 
ture. Club and Anson Weeks Orches- 
tra. Largest outdoor pool on any 
American ship. 

Fares as low as $225 First Class with pri- 
vate bath. Complete rail-water cruise-tour 
*Round America costs as little as $325 ($235 
on Cabin Liners)—including rail from your 
home to either coast, Grace Line to the op- 
posite coast and return home again by rail. 

CABIN SHIPS: For even thriftier travel, 
sail on one of the popular Grace Cabin Class 
liners which leave fortnightly. Fares.as low 
as $135, full outside accommodations. 

Consult your trayel agent or Grace Line. 
New York: 10 Hanover Square; Chicago: 230 
N. Michigan Avente; San Francisco: 2 Pine 
Street; Los Angeles: 525 West Sixth Street; 
Boston: Little Building; also Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Victoria. 


GRACE LINE 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information about your new 
liners, sailing dates and itinerary. 

Name 
Address. 
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SAKS ¢ FIFTH e AVENUE 
INTRODUCES TO AMERICA 


‘ehe Pathfinder ‘Grunk 


The Only Trunk With The Turntable Bottom 


Pathfinder Trunks are 
manufactured under U. 
S. Patent No. 1772304 of 
which Saks-Fifth Avenue 
is the sole licensee. 


We believe that this is the greatest advance in travel comfort and 
convenience since the first introduction of the wardrobe trunk. Every 
objection to the old type of wardrobe trunk has been overcome. 


Special Features of Le Pathfinder “Grunk 


. Opens and closes as easily as a cupboard door. . Has more convenient shoe space. 


2. Has garment and drawer sections instantly and i Has better arrangement for women’s hats. 


easily accessible—even though the trunk may be in 6. Has a really good hat section for hats and a necktie 


a closet or corner of a stateroom. 


rack in the men’s trunks. 


. Has garment sections as well as drawer sections 7. Swings easily in opening or closing without mar- 


that can be locked. 


THE TURNTABLE 


ring the floor or catching up the rug. 


Pathfinder Wardrobe trunks are made in every useful 
size. ‘They are not only the most advanced that we have 
ever offered, but they are the smartest in appearance, 
most rugged in construction, the most sensible in price. 


You are cordially invited to inspect them and witness a 
demonstration of their exceptional features. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


SAKS: FIFTH» AVENUE 


A9th to 50th Street New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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SOUTHERN INDIA SUMMER TOUR 


Tye weeks unlike any other two 
weeks you ever spent... in sea-island, breeze- 
cooled temperatures little above New York's 
midsummer . . . only $200. 

What do you get for $200? 1868 miles of 
first-class compartment railway express travel... 
India, Ceylon. English spoken everywhere. Mo- 
tor car excursions, including a 110-mile drive 
through the Mysore elephant forests. Visits to 
the incredible temples, the Hindu universities, 
the pilgrim-shrines at festival time, the pageantry 
and legendry of a little-known part of India. 

Go in July and August. Write now for com- 
plete Summer Tour Itinerary. India State Rail- 
ways, Delhi House, 30 E. 57th St.; New York. 
Or consult the better travel agents. 

Remember, at present rate of exchange the 
American dollar now buys $1.25 worth in India 

.. it's a splendid time to buy Oriental things. 


Colombo... Kandy... Madura... Trichinopoly 
Ootacamund ... Mysore... Madras... Bombay 


. as 
Madura bathing temple, forerunner of all sky-scrapers. 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
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5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
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COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
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TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage of loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will 
be taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘‘Reader’s Guide 

to Periodical Literature,” which may be found at any public library. 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham  2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT and ZIP MADAME BERTHE 


For actually destroying a growth of su- 
perfluous hair by all means use ZIP. Bet- 
ter still, call on Madame Berthe at 562 
Fifth Avenue (entrance on 46th St.) for 
treatment or personal advice. Also to over- 


come the annoyance of perspiration use 
AB-SCENT. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 
49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe- 
rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
photographer. 

110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth. plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 
Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


A MIRROR’S TALE MARIE EARLE 


The tale of soot-laden breezes, late parties, 
fast-spinning year ea discouraging un- 
less you give your face the two-fold friendly 
aid of Marie Earle Essential Cream. It 
cleanses. It mourishes! At better shops. 
Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the ‘‘En 
Costume’”’ Footwear’ for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Winter & 
Spring at their lowest prices. Also “‘some- 
thing different’? for the well dressed woman 
in Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and 
our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 
quest. A great selection of unique and 
valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CENTLEMEN’S APPAREL DE GEZ, INC. 


New York’s most exclusive custom tailor 
of men’s clothing. Particular attention is 
centered on LINES. Every model is styled 
to accentuate the individual figure. De Gez, 
Inc., carries only the finest woolens of the 
most exclusive patterns. The well groomed 
man cannot afford to delay visiting De Gez, 
Inc. 

554 Fifth Avenue, between 45th & 46th Sts. 

New York City. Tel. BRyant 9-8516. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


OW is the season when our wardrobe 
thoughts veer two ways toward the 
: Easter parade, and toward mid-season 
travel. Each day as the sun rises higher in 
the heavens, our color scheme this year mounts 
with it. Bright orange, and orange toned with 
yellow; and blues of every shade, particularly 
the sky blues, are to have a great vogue. 
Saks-Fifth Avenue have two suits which 
| should be in every travel wardrobe regardless 
___! of the destination or the climate. One with a 
Underyoods.<) Underwood "hort jacket. comes “meas sort wool, plain 
colored and checked material. An interesting feature of this suit 
is that the neck can be worn high or turned down. And the belt 
may be had in two widths, wide and narrow. 

The skirt is well tailored along straight, simple lines. The 
popular and generally most becoming length for suit skirts is 
eleven inches from the ground. 

The second suit is a swagger three-quarters English tweed, and 
is the epitome of smartness. Its standing collar and reveres are 
in one, and as all suits of its type should be, it has a severe line, 
beautifully tailored to give a slenderizing effect. 

One of their most amusing costumes is an evening dress, with a 
cocktail jacket to match of silk crochet, with a deep V back, and a 
gored skirt, hugging the figure to the knee, and flaring widely 
from there to the hem, which just escapes the floor. 

This is a costume which should prove a boon to the traveller 
because it does not wrinkle in packing. 

Lace dresses have blossomed into all the primary shades, and 
pastels as well, for evening, being made with jackets or capes. 

A great vogue is predicted for the new Sailor which has a very 
dashing line, less trying than that of its immediate predecessors. 
And its general becomingness will make it extremely popular for 
wear with tailored suits. 

At B. Altman & Company there is a military rain coat with dash 
and a youthful line. It is slightly heavier than their smart, feather- 
weight, twelve ounce crepe de chine model, which should be in 
every town, country, and travel wardrobe. The material has a 
rubberized finish on the inside, and comes in navy, black, beige, and 
white. 

B. Altman & Company are predicting a great demand for cotion 
gloves during the spring and summer. The smartest of these are 
made to flare at the wrist. And one unique example has a flaring 
cuff of organdie. On the pique gloves, there is a pique flare. 

In their specialty shop is a very useful and attractive costume. 
The upper part of the dress is of silk, and the skirt of light-weight 
wool. The coat is of the same material as the skirt, and the 
lining matches the top of the dress. It is a very useful all-day 
costume, for with the jacket removed, the wearer has a frock suit- 
able for matinee or bridge. 

The problem of a bon voyage gift for friends is admirably solved 
by Louis Sherry. Every imaginable delicacy to tempt the palate is 
charmingly assembled in their bon voyage baskets. 

McCutcheon’s always original and exclusive in their designs and 
weaves of materials, are displaying plaid taffetas exquisite in tex- 
ture, sheen, and color. Your wardrobe will take on a gay note 
with one of these made up as an evening ensemble. 

Delman, America’s foremost creator of woman’s shoes, is stress- 
ing the sandal, with cut-outs in bright bindings. Bright colored 
sandals lift the tone of pale-colored evening gowns, and _ pastel 
shaded sandals are excellent with the gowns of brighter hue. 

The Marie Earle Salon has the very latest idea in beauty culture: 
Instruction in the art of individual make-up. Experts will teach 


any client how to apply cosmetics so as to enhance her appearance. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 


E, J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 E. 57th St. 


INTIMATE MILLINERY SALON 
MARETTA FEELEY 
Custom made hats for the individual in 
all sizes, and within the range of the 
modest purse. 
The Columbia Broadcasting Building, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


“CAREY BEAUTY SHOP” GRAYBAR BLDG. 


Connecting with the Grand Central Bldg., 
going or coming, you can secure one of the 
famous Adel du Pont plastic facials in 15 
minutes. Carey Shop operators are ex- 
perts in Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. 
Special mail order offer: Jar containing 30 
earns to be applied in your own home 
—$5.00. 

Ground Floor, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD STUDIOS 


_ A portrait by Underwood & Underwood 
insures distinction. The constant patronage 
of important personages in the political, 
business and social worlds, certifies the ex- 
cellence of portraiture by New York’s most 
famous photographers. 

417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist, 

37 West 57th Street, New York City 


LE DANDY PERFUME D°ORSAY 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we calla 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


McCUTCHEON’S TRAVEL SPECIAL 
is the smartest man-tailored suit with a light 
woolen striped skirt, matching plain coat, 
pique vest and flower’ in lapel. $29.50. 
Also see the Harris tweed swagger coats at 
$29.50. 

James McCutcheon & Co., 

49th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


“THE SHIRTBAND DRESS” $19.75 


This) Springs. SuDiMete ma. “Palle sso 
everybody everywhere will know Meadow- 
brook’s shirtband dress. It was designed 
exclusively for B. Altman & Co. by 
D’Ahrtze, the famous Paris shirtmaker. It 
is made of a most appealing Chanel sports 
silk—we imported quantities of it in all 
good colors. It is magnificently tailored 

. new in its high throat line . . . finished 
with hand-made button-holes. It costs, oh 
incredible, only $19.75. Get one now, and 
be first with it. 

B. Altman & Co., 5th Ave. at 34th St. 

Sportswear—third floor. 
Also at our East Orange and White Plains 
Shops. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


RURAL HUNGARY 


Herdsmen and Shepherds of the Plains—Living 
Traditions of the Ancient Magyars—Music and 


Pageantry in the Countryside 


By R. pu CHALiEu 
IVith photographs by Vadas Erno 


N Budapest, at night, the equestrian statue 
| of St. Stephen, that first king of Hungary 

who converted his subjects to Christianity, 
looms tall in the market place. Moonlight seems 
to surround it with a mysterious halo. To the 
citizen it is a symbol of power and peace. To 
the visitor who comes suddenly upon it from an- 
other street, it seems to stand forth as an emblem 
of the middle ages mystically alive. 

A few score yards from its pedestal the ener- 
getic life of the metropolis flows uninterrupted. 
The big plate glass windows reflect the glare of 
innumerable electric lights. The crowds on the 
adjacent sidewalks are like those of any modern 
European city: smartly gowned women, business 
men, officers in trim uniforms. But among them 
now and then one notices men with saucer-shaped 
black felt hats tilted over their eyes, white felt 
cloaks with wide embroidered sleeves, and high 
shiny boots—the csikos, or horse herders, and the 
gulyas, cowboys of the Hungarian plain. 

Presently these herdsmen will pass into the 
older sections of the town where the streets are crooked, pic- 
turesque and yet spotlessly clean. There they will seek out 
friends and kinsmen who also came originally from small com- 
munities and later remained with their families to live in the big 
town. They will go with them to the pleasure parks, where the 
crowds are gay and the prices unbelievably low. 


At left: Moonlight on the Danube at Budapest. 
[The Houses of Parliament in the background. 
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AFTER THE DAY’S WORK 


The peasants of the great Hungarian plain are largely independent of the outside world. 
A vigorous, proud and self-sufficient people, they make their own clothes and raise 
all the food they need, including the grapes from which they distill their sparkling, 


champagne-like wines. 


But the plainsman will not waste all of the money he has brought 
with him, for he is a true “Magyar,” as the Hungarians call them- 
selves. He is no spendthrift; yet he is generous. If he finds 
that a sister or a friend has encountered ill luck in Budapest, if 
he finds that relatives have little or no money for food and rent, 
then the herder gives them his whole purse without prompting. 


“You need it more than I. On the Puszta there is no need of 
coins.” 

The Pussta. He refers to the wild steppe where game is plenti- 
ful and rentals unknown. He refers to the immense fields where 
after the harvest the peasants dig cavernous holes shaped like 
monster bottles. In these holes the peasants burn for several 
days a continuously replenished supply of straw; then, when the 
inner walls are as hard as baked clay, they store in each excava- 
tion from forty to fifty bushels of grain. 

A few days later the csikos, tired of the confining city, returns 
to his herds, for he is thoroughly a man of the plains and the 
steppes. The smoky scent of the venison roasted on the embers 
of the bivouac fills him with joy. Nevertheless, blotting from his 
mind the miseries that he saw in the city side by side with the 
glamour, he describes in exhalted terms the greatness of Budapest, 
or of Debrecen and Szeged, if by chance he has visited these other 
cities of Hungary. 

One of his fellow herdsmen asks: 

“How are your kinsmen getting along? 
plains?” 

“Not at all,’ the returned pilgrim lies. ‘They are successful 
and prosperous. They even loaned me money for my journey back, 
after I.spent everything I had to amuse myself.” 

For the csikos is proud. A king’s ransom could not wrest from 
him the confession that his kin, his friends, are failures. In his 


Do they miss the 


eyes his good deed is not particularly meritorious; it is just a 
matter of duty. 

Most of the listeners understand. 
the same, at some other time. 

One of them mutters, casually, “You did right. 
OnGers 

They eat and afterwards relax in contented silence. The night 
wind brings the scent of the thyme which grows mingled with the 
grasses of the immense plain whose misty edges seem to melt far 
into the distance with the horizon. The wind also carries strange 
sounds, which seem born from numberless whispers. 

An old herder fingers a sacred medal as he mutters a prayer. 
In the daytime he would loudly scorn such a superstition, but now 
he is convinced at heart that the rustle of the wind is the moan 
of the Turkish soldiers wounded and killed by “Eugenie.” He is 
thinking of Eugene of Savoy, the little abbé who in rage left the 
Court of Louis XIV of France for the court of Vienna, who 
climbed rapidly to the command of the Austrian armies, and who 
eventually, as the leader of troops mainly Hungarian, broke the 
power of the Sultans of Constantinople and checked the Turks’ 
advance into Europe. 

After two hundred years the humble folk of the Hungarian 
plain have forgotten the stature and appearance of the deliverer 
of their country. They love to picture him as an unconquerable 
giant who slew countless Moslems with his own hands. At night 


In fact they may have done 


One lives only 
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YOUTH AND AGE AT THE GIPSY CAMPFIRE 


Gipsies roam the Hungarian plains in large numbers, faithful to their age-old tribal customs and indifferent to a world in transition. They are 

skilful blacksmiths, tinkers and carriage makers and, most important of all to the Magyar, highly gifted as musicians. For the wild melodies of 

the gipsies, as precious to him asthe air he breathes, the Hungarian willingly condones the petty thievery in the practice of which these nomads 
are also so skilful. 
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AT THE SPINNING WHEEL 


To create the beautiful peasant costumes of Hungary—the brilliantly embroidered dresses of the women and the superb costumes of horsemen 


and shepherds—the housewives must devote much time to spinning and weaving. 
Scarcely less important as one of the Hungarian housewife’s accomplishments is 


and ranks high among the few remaining folk arts of Europe. 


Their work is done with remarkable taste in design and color 


her skill in the essential domestic art of cooking. 


the souls of these victims of his invincible sword are supposed 
to haunt the plain and the higher steppes and to invoke the aid 
of fiends in casting spells on the herds and undoing their owners. 
Prayers put the evil spirits to flight. 

‘The younger csikos and gulyas— and the juhasz, or shepherds— 
sneer at these folk-tales. Instead, they are fond of saying, ap 
the wind harries your soul, play a csardas.” 

The suggestion is received with wild enthusiasm, for the 
csardas are the native tunes of the plainsmen, and in every 
gathering there is always one man who owns a violin. 

The csardas is music with a strange history. Based on the 
alternately lovely and fiercely intoxicating rhythms of the ancient 
Magyar melodies, it was molded into stirring rhapsodies by the 
ciganys, the gypsies of Hungary. Even Liszt composed many of 
his most inspired works on themes drawn from gipsy melodies. 
But to feel to the utmost the fascination of the csardas one must 
hear it on the Hungarian countryside. 

As the violin gives forth its wild yet beautiful songs the fiery 
faces of the listeners brighten with a kind of ecstasy. Their 
eyes become misty, or seem to burn like living coals; their bodies 
sway to the rhythm. For the csardas is the life passion of their 
race translated into music. No Magyar can remain unresponsive 
to its thrill. 

In the villages, during festivals, and after weddings when wine 
is drunk freely and everyone makes merry, the peasants dance 
to the sound of the csardas. The men are swarthy, or very blond, 


/ 


the two contrasting types of the Hungarian peasantry, The girls 
are rosy cheeked, and in their heavy dresses with wide colorful 
skirts they turn with a speed, lightness and grace of which one 
would never suspect them capable when they go solemnly about 
their everyday chores. At the end of the dance a few young 
men of irrepressible enthusiasm sometimes jump onto the tables 
where the feast has been served. Their spurred boots tingle among 
the shattered earthenware while the rest of the crowd cheers at 
the gesture, since it is supposed to bring good luck. 

The love of music and the great outdoors which are ingrained 
in the nature of the Hungarians explain their tolerant attitude 
toward the gipsies, who roam their lands in large numbers. 
Furthermore, the Magyars have an exceptional spirit of hospit- 
ality. In the lonely scattered settlements of the puszta they are so 
fond of the company of guests that they will resort to all kinds 
of ruses to delay their departure. Oftentimes, the peasants will 
take off and hide the wheels of a visitor's carriage. 

Near villages and farms the gipsies make themselves useful, 
for they are good tinkers and blacksmiths, know how to build 
wagons, and are especially adept in the manufacture of bricks. 

In Hungary, however, as in other parts of the world, it has 
been impossible to induce the gipsies to adopt civilized habits. 
Before the war Archduke Joseph took an interest in their lot. 
He tried to make them send their children to school and had 
houses built for them. One day, when he visited one of these 
dwellings, he found that an entire gipsy family was living in a 


MONARCH OF THE PUSZTA 


The long-horned, white-muzzled herds of cattle are the pride of the Hungarian plain 


and puszta. 
tended, cattle roam about half-wild and have no shelter, 


possess. 


tent which they had put up in the largest room: the rest of the 
house stood empty. 

To a sympathetic people like the Hungarians the failings of the 
gipsies are child-like rather than heinous, The Hungarians are 
familiar with their habits and know that when gipsies burglarize 
a house in the absence of the proprietor they will steal fowls, 
food supplies and garments, but will seldom seize the silverware 
or other valuable objects. 

Nevertheless the gipsies’ urge to steal is so great that they even 
practice it on their fellow clansmen. So apprehensive are they 
of this dubious propensity of their race that their wandering 
bands of musicians have a curious method for protecting them- 
selves. The gipsy who passes the bowl around at the end of 
a performance is ingeniously prevented from helping himself to 
the collection before it is shared. The method used consists in 
requiring him to hold a fly in the closed fist of the hand that does 
not carry the bowl. The fly must be returned alive to the leader 
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Except in the case of the special breeding herds, which are carefully 
To face the freezing winds 
that sweep across the plain in winter, these sturdy beasts need all the endurance they 


after the money has been collected. And the 
ruse works, because even a light-fingered gypsy 
cannot open his hand to take money from a 
bowl without giving the fly a chance to escape. 

These gipsy bands are usually composed of two 
violins, a viola, a cello, a double-bass, and a 
cimbalom. This latter is a curious instrument, 
a kind of diminutive grand piano without key- 
board or top. It suggests a small table with wires 
stretched over it. The gipsy plays it with two 
small soft-padded hammers which move so rapid- 
ly that it is hard for the eye to follow. The cimba- 
lom is a primitive instrument but its soft insistent 
throb blends so well with the music of the other 
instruments that the result has an amazing power 
to move the hearer. Then, too, the black-eyed, 
olive-skinned cigany who leads the little orchestra 
has inborn capacity for understanding the mood 
and taste of the listeners, so that invariably he 
pleases them with music that suits their fancy. 

Sometimes the cigany musicians attain honor 
and wealth, because rich Hungarians have been 
known to reward those of exceptional ability with 
substantial fortunes. But neither affluence nor 
money will induce them to forsake their race 
and habits. Leaving the comforts of homes in 
Vienna or Budapest, and the plaudits of distin- 
guished audiences, they often return to their 
original gipsy camps and spend happy months 
clothed in rags. 

Gipsy music is particularly sought for wed- 
dings—elaborate affairs which follow formal 
courtship and intricate ceremonies of betrothal. 

Among the people of the Hungarian plain, 
the young people of the two sexes are kept strictly 
apart. The youth who singles out a maiden must 
woo her from a distance to avoid incurring the 
wrath of her male relatives and the bitter an- 
tagonism of her women-folk. 

After a few weeks, if his parents become con- 
vineed that his love is not a passing one, and if 
they approve of the match, they call at the home 
of the prospective bride. 

The reason for the call, however, is not kept 
secret. As the family walks dressed in their best 
through the fine avenues of poplars which line 
the streets of most Hungarian villages, the pass- 
ers-by greet them with the words: “Dicsertessek 
Jesus Krisstus!” (Beloved be Jesus Christ!) 
which is said as a blessing. The family answers 
“Mindorokke!” (For all eternity !) 

Eventually the procession reaches the house 
of the bride with its tall roof of thatched brush- 
wood and its long chains of brightly scarlet pap- 
rika pods hanging against the whitewashed walls 
to dry in the sun, 

The bride’s parents, knowing in advance of the 
call, wait at the door, which is often decorated 
with bands of blue or red around the frame. 

If the bride’s parents approve, the visit is returned a week later. 
Instead of a formal gesture, this visit proves to be an inquisitive 
survey. The bride must live with her in-laws for at least several 
months after her marriage. Naturally, therefore, her parents want 
to “look at the foyer,’ which means to make sure that their 
daughter will find pleasant and comfortable surroundings. If 
they find things to their liking they inyite their hosts to call on 
them, and this time the young suitor will accompany his parents. 

That is the day of days. 

The pinewood floors of the bride’s home, which have that 
charming finish that comes with years of polishing, receive an 
additional scrubbing, as do the oak and walnut panels which 
cover the walls of the largest rooms. 

The prospective bride, her mother and her sisters are all dressed 
in their best: snowy muslin blouses richly embroidered in various 
colors, short jackets of soft leather dyed either green or crimson 
and decorated with needlework, and wide plaited petticoats and 


skirts—often three or four on 
top of each other. On their 
heads they fasten headdresses of 
linen and ribbons fashioned like 
tiaras and crowns with long rib- 
bon streamers hanging all the 
way to the ground. 

The bridegroom and _ his 
father come in somber black 
clothes, the only color in their 
costumes being the green and 
blue embroidery on their black 
velvet cloaks. The dark cos- 
tumes of the men serve as a 
foil for the brilliant dresses of 
the women which seem the 
more colorful in contrast. 

The visitors are received most 
cordially, but the bride is miss- 
ing. This, however, is not due 
to ill will, but to the observance 
of a custom which dictates that 
she should be extremely bash- 
ful and eager to hide herself. 

The bridegroom must go in 
search of her. Eventually he 
finds her in a dark corner, or 
behind a cupboard. At his sum- 


mons she persists in keeping her eyes down while she follows 
him meekly to the main room where an abundant feast is spread. 


In Hungary the peasant woman’s wash-day job is an arduous one. 


THE GOOSE HERD 


Boys too young to undertake more difficult tasks tend the ge 
which are an important part of the livestock on every large Hun- 
garian farm. 


WASH DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


All kinds of meat, fish, kuko- 
rica (cobs of young maize 
steamed and sprinkled with pap- 
rika,) honey and fruit are 
served, along with sweet pink 
champagne from the vineyard 
of the host. The meal is round- 
ed out with pies, cakes and to- 
kay, the latter made from grapes 
carefully selected and_ picked 
when so ripe that their juice 
runs out at the slightest touch. 

The banqueting lasts for a 
long time. In some parts of 
Hungary as the visitors are tak- 
ing their leave the fiancé puts 
a few coins into the hands of 
his prospective wife. This gest- 
ure indicates to her that he will 
be able to pay for her expenses 
after they are married. 

A few days later the date of 
the marriage is set, and plans 
are made for lengthy festivities 
to celebrate what the Hungar- 
jan peasant considers the out- 
standing event in his life. 

First of all, every relative 


and friend of both parties is invited. These guests, often scores 
of them, are supposed to bring gifts; but if they cannot afford 


In addition to the difficulties of the primitive method she employs, her work is 


considerably increased by the necessity of washing the innumerable petticoats which are worn one on top of another on Sundays and festival 
occasions. However, the Hungarian housewife is indefatigable in her determination to keep her home and all her belongings neat and clean. 
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YOUNG HUNGARY WALKS ALONE 


The ascent of the vast stone staircase on St. Gellert’s hill in Budapest is a grand adventure for this youngster. 


cal of the hygienic clothing. in favor with Hungarian children. 


Hungary is very solicitous of the welfare of her children. 


His costume, incidentally, is typi- 
Practically every town, 


even the smallest, provides playgrounds, kindergartens, nurseries and clinics for youngsters of all classes. 


to give presents of any kind, their welcome is just as cordial. 

On the appointed day they gather from every house of the 
village. Those who live in other communities come on horseback 
or by carriage. The parties of the bride and groom go separately 
to the church. But after the ceremony the guests mingle. Preceded 
by gipsy musicians they return merrily to the house of the bride. 
Whether her parents are well-to-do landowners of, farmers who 
merely make a living, the wedding feast resemblesian endurance 
contest in eating and drinking. It lasts through the afternoon, 
the night, and the following day, broken only by intervals of 
spirited dancing to the stirring tunes of the gipsy band. 

Eventually the whole party escorts the bride to the house of 
the groom. If he lives in another village, the long column of gaily 
caparisoned horses and carriages rolls along the winding country 
roads amid songs and merry shouts. At the bridegroom’s house 
the banqueting is resumed for a few hours. Then the guests de- 
part, wishing the young couple happiness and prosperity. 

The maidens who return from these wedding feasts speak of 
them in hushed tones for months afterward; but it is only on 
Christmas Eve that they are able to make conjectures about their 
future husbands. Each girl wonders whether she will marry one 
of the boys of the same village or an outsider. According to a 
superstition as old as time, she may learn by going into a dark 
courtyard and listening for the bark of a dog. If the bark comes 
from nearby her mate will be a fellow villager; if the barking 
comes from afar, her husband will come from a distant com- 


munity. The verdict of the dog is awaited with eagerness. 

The Hungarian peasantry have thousands of superstitions and 
legends about the history of their race and the formation of the 
country. One of these latter that retains a strong hold on the 
imagination of the Magyar is the story of the origin of beautiful 
Lake Balaton, a body of water fifty miles in length and so wide 
that it is really an inland sea. 

It is said that long ago a wide and fertile valley extended over 
the land which is now covered by the waters of the lake, and that 
a proud and beautiful queen lived there in her palace on the steep 
cliffs of a rocky place known as Tihany. 

Several princes came to seek her hand, but the queen was a 
witch in disguise. Her wickedness could not be hidden from her 
suitors. They departed sorely disappointed and this so enraged the 
queen that she vented her bitterness on the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of her lands. 

In time a handsome King rode up to Tihany. The queen fell 
madly in love with him. She concealed her wickedness and for a 
time they lived happily together. But one day, as he walked in 
the valley, the king met a lovely shepherdess. When asked who 
she was, she answered, “I am Balaton, daughter to a fairy. I 
come to bring joy to the people of this country.” . 

The king promised her that he would come back after sunset. 
But as he rode toward the valley in the gathering dusk of the 
evening a scarlet wraith flew from one of the windows of the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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BEACHING A CORACLE 


Thirty fishermen, under double yoke, are needed to beach the coracles of the Portuguese fishermen. A double row of jelly-fish on the sand 


INIZ had been a mess boy on a New Bedford trawler; he 
had been an able-bodied seaman on an Alaskan whaling 


ship out of Anchorage; 
he had swabbed decks on a 
Portuguese tramp, running man- 
ganese and salt from the Mal- 
abar coast; and he had broken 
his leg stevedoring on the docks 
at Sydney. But it was in Cap- 
arica that I met him, sunburned 
and laughing, mending sardine 
nets, and philosophizing with 
fluent Cape Cod accent that in 
all the earth’s wide roundness 
the greatest gift of the {good 
God to men is the sea, and that 
the happiest of mortals are they 
that go down to it in ships. 
Diniz bears the proud name 
of Portugal’s great Farmer 
King, writer of ballads, planter 
of forests, establisher in 1314 
of the Order of the Knights of 
Christ “For the defence of 
faith, the expulsion of the 
Moors, and the extension of 


provides a runway on which the boat glides to tidewater. 


SONS OF PHOENICIA GO FISHING 


With the Sardine Fleet in Portugal 


By REGINALD ORCUTT, F.R.G.S. 
Photographs by the Author 


The fishermen measure the catch by the cabaz, the basket holding 
two thousand sardines that has been used by the Portuguese since 
time immemorial. 


the Portuguese Empire”: forerunner of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator and the intrepid bands of Lusiads that bore the crimson 


Maltese cross of the banner of 
Aviz to China, to India, and to 
the Cape. But Diniz is not of 
these people. He wears: the 
Portuguese barrete, his native 
tongue is Portuguese, his loyal- 
ties are all for the bandeira 
nacional. But for the rest you 
might have met him on the 
wharfs of Beirut or in a fishing 
smack at Alexandretta, whence 
his Canaanite ancestors, two 
and a half milleniums ago, de- 
veloped a strangely unsemitic 
love for the sea and steered the 
prows of their great Tarshish 
ships through the Pillars of 
Hercules to these Atlantic har- 
bors of the Iberian Peninsula 
to trade their purple-dyed tex- 
tiles and spices overland from 
India, for silver, iron, and lead, 
mined by the indigenous Celts, 
returning homeward via North 
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IN THE SHALLOWS 


The fishing boats of the Portuguese recall the day when the Phoenicians sailed far beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
worthy, the larger boats are manned by twenty-four brawny fishermen. 


African ports to collect their famous cargoes of “ivory, apes, 
and peacocks”, centuries before the first Roman legion marched 
down the verdant valleys of Lusitania to the Olissippo that today 
is Lisbon. Thus from these earliest times, throughout the fat 
years and the lean, centuries of high romance and swift moving 
history, hardy colonies of the direct descendants of these early 
Phoenician traders have flourished and are a very active factor in 
the daily life and commerce of the present Republic; for the 
millions of sardines that they harvest daily from the Atlantic 
Ocean have become, with cork and with wine, one of the three 
leading industries of Portugal. Living peacefully and in har- 
mony with their other fellow citizens, they are yet socially aloof, 
intermarrying generally among their own Phoenician colonies up 
and down the coast, and preserving their ancient maritime tra- 
ditions. 

“Come and see our praia,” invites Diniz: ‘So damn fine beach 
like Atlantic Ceety.” It is. The praia da Caparica, broad, clean 
and glistening, stretches more than twenty kilometers in a sweep- 
ing curve from the south bank of the Tagus estuary to Cabo 
Espichel, whose lighthouse salutes two great liners daily on the 
express route between Northern Europe and the River Plate. 
This fishing colony is scarcely an hour from Lisbon, yet only 
recently has the jitney bus from Trafaria risked the lights and 


4 
Broad of beam, stout and sea- 
In a lively surf the launching is a thrilling sight. 


livers of its motor and its passengers to invade Caparica’s isola- 
tion, and to lure the younger bloods of Phoenicia to Greta Garbo’s 
relayed charms with Portuguese subtitles, or to watch the spin- 
ning of the wheel of the Saturday lottery at the top of the Largo 
das duas ea he A score of ancient barracas, primitive one- 
room cabins with roofs of thatch, stand in orderly sequence with 
more modern yet simple cottages roofed with tiles, cool under 
the summer sun and snug in wind and tempest of the never cold 
winter of rains. Between these and the sea a tumbling escarp- 
ment of dunes, anchored with beach grass and chorao, the creep- 
ing “weeper’’-vine. 

Surmounting these, we first behold the sardine fleet, a dozen 
barcas do mar, as graceful a surprise as ever Virgil dreamed of. 
It is a brilliant October morning, warm yet crisp, with an azure 
sky full of lazy puffs of cumulus, in which the eye can see in- 
credible distances, and the coast of Cascais and Estoril lies sharp 
to the north across the Tagus. A strong tide is running. A long 
surf curls and thunders, jade and silver, upon a hard and shelv- 
ing strand. Thirty men make ready to launch the first boat, 
Anjo da Guarda, guardian angel of the fleet, forty feet fore and 
aft at the waterline, with crescent prow facsimile of those of 
Viking galleys that carried Norsemen to Iceland a thousand years 
ago, and to Greenland, and to Vinland the Good. For the Viking 


THE SARDINE AUCTION 


News of a good catch brings half the village to the shore. A government auctioneer conducts the sale, aided by a revenue officer and a policeman 
to collect Portugal’s oldest tax, a ten per cent revenue on all fish taken from Portuguese waters. 
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ships were as familiar 
to the Mediterranean as 
were the Phoenician 
ships as far north as 
the Scillies: these fish- 
ing boats of Portugal 
are today a remarque 
of that epoch. On the 
bow, port and _ star- 
board, is a huge eye, 
“to see the sardines’’, 
Diniz explains. The 
coracle is broad in the 
beam, stout and _ sea- 
worthy, with oaken 
locks for twelve pairs 
of great oars, to be 
manned by four-and- 
twenty athletes. Net 
and ropes have been 
dried and coiled in the 
boat with professional 
neatness, for to be un- 
tidy here might spell disaster to the catch, and seriously endanger 
the lives of the fishermen. For the gear is more than half a mile 
in length, and the dispatch in laying it is carried out with all the 
snap and discipline at a life-saving drill at Monomoy. 

The youngsters have been gathering huge jellyfish, uninvited 
discards from the last net, now thriftily to be transformed from 
liabilities into assets. In double row they form a shiny runaway 
to tidewater, on which the Angel glides easily as the fishermen, 
under double yoke, with laughter and songs, coax her to the sea 
again. Now begins the battle! 

The launching of a barca into normally lively surf is a thrilling 
show. If the high crescent prow meets the combing breaker at 
right angles, the barca, with all twenty-four oarsmen pulling to- 
gether, leaps through into deep water in a great shower of spray. 
But if the boat is sideswiped by the surf, it can easily be capsized, 
giving everyone a dangerous spill. To ensure a swift and safe 
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CARRYING THE NETS 


The fishermen perform their duties with the snap and discipline of an army corps. 
These men are carrying the huge nets up the beach to be dried and mended. 


getaway, therefore, the 
land end of the net 
rope is snubbed about 
the poop by the helms- 
men, and skilfully paid 
out to half a dozen of 
the shore crew, who 
manipulate the tautness 
of the line until the 
breakers are passed. 
There is still a legend 
of Caparica, worthy of 
Edgar Wallace, of a 
villainous Tyrian from 
Aveiro who slashed the 
shore-line of his rival, 
and drowned him and 
all his crew! 

The work of laying 
the net now proceeds 
with great speed, as the 
craft describes a broad 
half moon against the 
tide. Leads find their depths; a sequence of corks and inflated 
goatskins keep the net vertical. Now half a dozen boats are out 
together, laying nets in unison, yet never entangling one another. 

In an hour the job is done. The Anjo comes to shore again 
and is anchored in the shallows. Oars are shipped and all hands 
leap over the side to man the ropes, and to pull in the catch. By 
this time half the village is assembled on the beach, speculating 
upon the prowess of the Anjo’s lucky eye. “Bom Jesus!” ex- 
claims Diniz. ‘‘The net feels heavy, but she may be full of 
alforrecas, the jellyfish. Wait and see!’ Women of the colony 
are arriving with donkeys laden with cabazes, the baskets of 
lawful measure for sardines, containing a standard eighty 
“fourth-hundredths”’, or two thousand sardines, for from time 
immemorial the Portuguese have counted in the quarteirao, which 
is a score plus five. The government auctioneer is here, with 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE CATCH IS SORTED 


Fluttering mounds of quicksilver, destined for the delicatessen shops of New York, London and Buenos Aires, are sorted and counted 


deputies of the sardine packers from Setubal. 


for the 


The millions of sardines harvested from the Atlantic are, along with cork and wine, one of Por- 


tugal’s leading industries. 
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Green meadows in the 
rural sections provide 
ideal playgrounds for the 
youngsters of Holland. 


BICYCLING THROUGH HOLLAND 


The Ideal Journey Through City and Countryside 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


ULTURED Hollanders no more enjoy having their country United States. Holland belongs to the twentieth century world. 
forever connote in American minds only windmills, dykes, With, however, one trifling difference—which is not as super- 
baggy breeches, wooden shoes and white lace caps, than ficial as one might imagine at first. That difference denotes a 

Americans relish the humor in being judged by foreigners largely practical mastery over one of the Frankenstein giants of today: 
on the basis (or bias!) of gangsters, movie-queens, red Indians, the auto. The Dutch show that they ‘‘can take it (the auto) or let 
speakeasies, traffic jams and skyscrapers. it alone,”’ as the slang goes, by letting the 


humble bicycle serve its own function in 
the world. With Holland’s 1933 develop- 
ments in railways, highways, factories, 
radio, shipping, architecture, agriculture, 
etc., the automobile as a household appli- 
ance, so to speak, has not kept pace. 
In round. numbers, Holland rides in- 
stead of drives; cycles rather than mo- 
tors. The fact of the matter is that the 
people of The Netherlands do not need 
the pleasure car. Need it, I mean, 
enough to sacrifice many other values 
in life which its ownership would 
oblige them to forego. Therefore it 
has not been as widely bought by them 
as the per capita wealth of the country 
might lead Detroit statisticians to ex- 
pect. Moreover, the Dutch seem to 
prefer two-wheel transport to four- 


An American could scarcely develop 
a more distorted preconception of mod- 
ern Holland than the one generated by 
such an absurd quintette of mental as- 
sociations as those mentioned above. 
Mills, dykes, breeches, shoes and caps 
are there, to be sure. But they by no 
means need a place on the coat-of-arms 
of modern Holland. The Dutch out- 
grew the civilization, of which these 
were an essential part, well over a cen- 
tury ago. 

“Quaint” is no more appropriate an 
adjective for 1933 Holland than it is 
for any European land whose ways are 
not our ways and whose past is ten 
times longer. “Fascinating” it cer- 
tainly is; “picturesque,” also, and its 
life today could likewise be aptly 


termed “vigorous”. But, oh, not (or wheel. With the difference in price, 
else, no longer) “quaint”! For Hol- ; the Dutch buy,—well, perhaps a_ bit 
land, it must be asserted at the begin- _ iy f more of life-enjoyment than most folk. 
ning of any discussion, has ‘“‘come of tee? ; Even one day’s sojourn in Holland 
age” in the Industrial Age, in much me i poking villages ot lace, caps of the girls will establish the conclusion for you 
the same thorough way as any one of dite ager tousers of the boys are sill iy that in very few other particulars imay 
the so-called World Powers—and the * Melisnd: B ss the Dutch be said to lag (if you feel 
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HOLLAND’S GREATEST 
SEAPORT 


Rotterdam typifies commer- 
cial Holland. This seaport 
with its crowded canals, its 
factories, its tall warehouses 
and its busy wharfs indi- 
cates plainly enough that 
Holland has been drawn 
into the whirlpool of the 
modern mechanical age. 
Rotterdam owes its commer- 
cial importance to the op- 
erations of the East and 
West India Companies and 
to the separation of Hol- 
land from Belgium. In the 
center of this picture of the 
heart of the city is seen the 
Town Hall with its tower. 


THE HAGUE 


The seat of the government 
and the residence of the 
Queen, The Hague is one 
of the handsomest, cleanest 
and most fashionable cities 
of Holland. In the immedi- 
ate foreground is the Plein, 
chief center of traffic, in 
which stands a_ statue of 
William the Silent, founder 
of Dutch liberty. The body 
of water at the right is the 
Vyver. With its ducks and 
swans, its surrounding plazas 
and government buildings 
and its tree-lined shore the 
Vyver is the center of one 
of the most attractive pleas- 
ure grounds in Europe. 
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K. L. M. from Orient & Occident 
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Holland’s tireless housemaids 

are forever polishing _ brass, 

scrubbing doorsteps and clean- 

ing windows. The Dutch vil- 

lage gives an impression of al- 

most Japanese care and clean- 
liness. 
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The bicycle is the national vehicle of Holland, the favorite conveyance in cities, towns and countryside. 


{ better networks lie in any other region of like 


like calling it that!) from the 
tempo, the luxury and the 
technology of Industrial Mod- 
ernism. Certainly, in matters 
of government, domestic and 
colonial, they exhibit a great 
deal worth pondering by so- 
cial theorists in troubled 
America! Like all Old World 
peoples, they hve amidst a 
past, rich, long, active; but 
they do not live in that past 
They enjoy their inheritance 
from Auld Lang Syne, but do 
not at all seek to emulate it. 
For instance, the ubiquitous 
bicycle of which I spoke, is 
neither a fad nor an anach- 
ronism; it is a fool perfectly 
suited to its purpose. hae 
wise, it is a kind of symbol, 
sign-manual for Holland, 
more appropriate than a wind- 
mill-rampant or a dyke-sinis- 
tre. For it is everywhere; in 
everyone's grasp, On every 
highroad and by-way; even 
now as you read this. Pic- 
tures of Amsterdam streets 
and those of The Hague bear 
striking resemblance to those 
taken in any large American 
city thoroughfare during the 
cycling “Nineties. (In writ- 
ing the above, I do not wart 
to imply that Holland lacks 
motor vehicles: no, it has 
them galore—and largely of 
American make—but the per 
capita een is low, as 
compared to the land of their 
birth.) As for motor roads I 
size in 
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Europe—further impressive evidence of Dutch engineering ability. 
Holland has no hills (most of its soil being in reality but the 
combined deltas of the Rhine, the Meuse and the Scheldt) ; also. 
very few distances except short distances, within its borders; 
and it numbers in its population a low percentage of four-wheeled 
incomes. These are the reasons why there is a bicycle owned 
by every three men, women and children. A motor vehicle for 
every six Americans—a leg vehicle for every three Hollanders?! 
And this fact, in a country which has three times as much rail- 
road trackage per square mile as has the United States. 

A license-tee system of two and a half guilders ($1) per ma- 
chine yields annually over six million guilders to the government. 
(Unemployed folk—and tourists—are not required to pay the 
fee). With this sum, equivalent to $1,500,000, the Netherlands. 
is made and kept a pedal-pushers’ paradise. 

And, speaking of pedal-pushers’ paradises—the writer of these 
paragraphs actually knows what he is writing about, because 
in the autumn of 1932 he and his family rented wheels in The 
Hague, and he, for the first time truly saw a goodly section of 
Holland, whereas before he had merely visited there. 

We four paid the guilder- counterpart of sixty U. S. cents 
per day per person for the use of machines which ran like 
watches, and we could have bargained a better rate for a longer 
period of rental. Tram-, taxi-, and train-fares greatly in excess. 
of sixty cents were daily saved, simply in visiting the headline 
attractions alone. And how much of minor detail could be 
seen by the way! Our wheels were time-savers. whim-servers. 
No waiting for schedules or standing hopefully on corners 
for street-cars or at depots for trains. We self-started and 
self-stopped. We were intimate with. rain, sun, nature and 
humanity. 

We had but to obey traffic regulations, and no native son or 
daughter so much as gave us a second look.. We were four 
drops in the oceans and rivers of Dutch bicyclers; a sensible 
part of Holland, doing as the Hollanders do. We ate, rested, 
gazed, inned and hotelled wherever we chose, and when. 

And, of course, potteringly and stealthily awheel; there were 
always unexpectedly cropping up beside us inns, churchlets, cot- 
tages, narrow alleys whose vistas twist away from sight every 
twenty paces; arresting city nooks which the years have not no- 
ticed as they passed close by; slim and use-worn footpaths along 
the banks of nameless canals :—such numberless, unstarred spots 
where linger the Zeitgeist of a long ago Holland. These the 


THE BICYCLE PARADE 


One out of every three Hollanders owns 


a bicycle which is admirably adapted to a country without hills, with fine roads and short distances between cities. 
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THE FLOWERING LANDSCAPE 


RA sacs 
Louis Bruchiss 


The fields of tulips, hyacinths and narcissus that stretch toward the horizon like Kansas wheatfields of color are the fragrant miracle of the 
Even the sunny Riviera looks to Holland for its supply of flowers which are shipped there daily by airplane. 


Dutch landscape. 


touring autoist cannot discern, for his speed and his dust; nor 
the train, bus or tram rider ever approach. 
we shall not forget how thoroughly we enjoyed the miles of 
deeply shaded woodland cycle-paths threading between quiet lake- 
lets and amid the venerable beech and oak groves, which are 


so charming a feature 
of The Hague’s en- 
virons!—Do this in an 
auto? Forsooth! 
There is an astonish- 
ing amount of worth- 
while sightseeing to be 
done in little Holland. 
VWorpréalizes-that =the 
size of a country has 
nothing to do with the 
prowess or culture of 
its people, one has but 
to think of small Eng- 
land, thin Egypt, city- 
state Rome. Concen- 
tration of their inten- 
sity has even seemed 
to magnify the power 
‘by which such people 
spread their influences 
abroad. And, here is 
concentrated Holland; 
at this late date in his- 
tory the ruler and di- 
rector over one of the 
largest colonial empires 
in the world, estab- 
lished at home upon a 
few hundred _ square 
miles of sand and allu- 
vial loam brought down 


And, in particular, 


second to none! 


K. L. M. from Orient & Occident 
THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


Holland has produced some of the finest modern architecture in Europe. This air view 

shows the new City Hall at the little town of Hilversum which has also built a group 

of fine community dwellings. Even the most conservative Dutch cities have not hesi- 

tated to undertake radical building programs which are the admiration of architectural 
students from all over the world. 


from central Europe by three rivers, ever fighting off the sea and 
fresh water floods; yet prosperous, cosmopolite, and developing 
here a technology, an esthetic life and a standard of education 


Rotterdam and Amsterdam, large cities, are among the three 


most important seaports 
in Europe. Dutch ships 
are in every port of 
consequence on the 
globe. Her eight million 
European population 
today have nearly one 
hundred fifty mullion 
colonial subjects under 
their guidance and pro- 
tection, and they set 
standards in colonial 
administration and wel- 
fare which other na- 
tions simply do not at- 
tempt to reach. Con- 
stant daily communica- 
tion by wireless with 
the far East Indies and 
all other parts of her 
far-of f possessions ; 
weekly air-mail service 
to Java; no other Eu- 
ropean people did such 
things until the Dutch 
showed the way. I 
mention these fore- 
going facts in order to 
illustrate what was 
meant by referring to 
the modern Holland as 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The vast grassy plains of the Serengeti plains provide an ideal home for the lion. The herds of gazelles, zebras, wildebeests, giraffes and other 
ereatures which ream throughout this region are all coveted prey for the king of beasts. 


BRONZE APOLLOS OF EAST AFRICA 


The Indomitable Masai Tribesmen—Lion Hunting on the Serengeti Plains— 


Afriea’s Bravest Warriors 


By Evizavetu Gray Porrer 


Photographs by Prentiss Nathaniel Gray 
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face and was regarding me as an equal. I examined him more 
closely and decided it was not his eyes alone but his entire bear- 
ing that bespoke his dignity and self respect. His tall slender 
body and well-formed limbs gave one the impression of a bronze 
Apollo. His skin was not black but verged on the color of old 
burnished copper. His aristocratic, close-shaven head was well- 
poised and his features would have been almost European had 
it not been for the high cheek bones and a slight Mongolian up- 
ward slant of the eyes. 

“Who is he?” I queried to myself. I had seen that type be- 
fore—somewhere in a picture. Then I noticed he was standing 
on one foot with the other resting on the opposite knee. Like 
a flash it came to me. “A Masai!’ Just before I had left for 
Africa I had seen a picture of a Masai warrior. He also was 
standing on one foot and even in the photograph his eyes had 
met mine with this same haughty glance. For a moment I could 
not take my eyes from this splendid statue-like figure, then I 


HUNTERS OF THE MASAI TRIBE 


Tall, muscular and well built, the Masai are among the finest native 
races in Africa. Though the days of warfare have passed, the tribe 
is still organized on military lines. From eighteen to thirty the 
Masai undergoes a Spartan military training. Not until this training 
is completed may the Masai marry and settle down. The two young 
warriors seen here are armed with swords, seven-foot spears and 
large, oval shields of buffalo hide. 
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RESTING ON THE PLAINS 


On the reservation set aside for them by the British Government, the Masai has been able to retain a tribal independence which as yet has not 

been seriously affected by missions, or government, or Western commercialism. Their wealth consists largely of herds of cattle, sheep and goats; 

their customs and costumes remain unchanged. The two young men seen here wear the customary clothing of dark brown cloth. Their hair is 
braided into pigtails around which calico has been bound. 


shook off the spell. We would soon have to get under way. 

“Why don’t you put that man to work?” I said to the white 
hunter, a sandy Englishman, who, when an Oxford student, had 
been driven to Africa by ill health and had been held there since 
by the lure of the veldt. “Wasn’t he hired on this Safari? Is 
there any reason why he should stand like a stork on one leg 
while the other natives are sweating in the hot sun?” 

The Englishman looked at me in surprise. ‘“He’s a Masai,” 
was the laconic reply. 

“Of course,’ I nodded, secretly pleased to have my intuition 
confirmed, “but can’t a Masai 
work? We're not taking orna- 
ments into the bush, are wer” 

“That Masai would rather 
die than lift one of your small- 
est boxes. It’s menial labor 
and menial labor is not for the 
Masai,” laughed the English- 
man. 

“Then what’s the use of tak- 
ing him on this trip! We’ll 
leave him at Nairobi,’ I de- 
clared, “and hire—” 

“Not if I am responsible for 
this Safari,” broke in the hunt- 
er. “He’s the most valuable 
man we have. He won’t lift 
your boxes and he won’t cook 
your meals; but if your shot 
happens to miss a charging lion, 
he will be in front of you like 
a flash and his spear will go 
through the beast from head to 
haunches. He belongs to the 
bravest tribe in Africa.’ 
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SOME WOMEN OF THE TRIBE 


The ordinaray costume of the Masai women consists of brown cloth al 
or of dressed skins and leather petticoats. Oddly enough, the heads of with 
the women are shaved as are the heads of married and initiated men. 


‘But we must be off,” he added seeing that all was ready for 
the start. He gave the word. The natives clambered into the 
trucks, the motors whirred and we started for the haunts of the 
African lion in the Serengeti plains. Then another thought 
tumbled into my mind. This was also the home of the Masai. I 
should see other members of this tribe that had taken so keen 
a hold on my interest. 

Two days later we stood on the rim of the great Rift Valley 
at an elevation of over seven thousand feet. Before us stretched 
a wide sink in the earth’s surface, a rift that geologists tell us 
extends across East Africa, the 
Red Sea and far up into Arabia. 
Like a great river swept the 
verdant plains as far as the 
eyes could reach. Here and 
there along the sides of the 
valley volcanic cones showed 
its origin. We dropped down 
into this depression, crossed 
the broad pasture land and on 
the further side ascended the 
Mau Encampment where we 
pitched our camp for the night. 
A few hours later the tents 
were up and we were seated 
around a blazing campfire lis- 
tening to the sounds of the 
African night. The chattering 
of the boys in their near-by 
tents gradually gave way to the 
voices of the veldt. A lion 
roared and hyenas yapped 
back; jackals broke the night 
their mournful howls; 
zebras barked and a wildebeest 
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gave vent to a startling, deep-throated whine. 

The natives were restless. Perhaps the lion’s 
roar had sounded a little too near. A tall straight 
figure walked to the edge of the camp as if to 
see that all was well. As I watched he took the 
resting position of his tribe, standing on one 
foot with the other pressed against the support- 
ing knee. But there was a droop to the shoulders 
and a listless movement to the arms that bespoke 
an inward sorrow. 

“Pathetic, isn’t it?” said the English hunter 
seating himself beside me and following my 
glance toward the solitary figure. “No doubt that 
young native is thinking of the days when this 
great fertile valley belonged to his tribe, the 
Masai, and is comparing it to the arid land where 
they now live.. But it was inevitable;’ he con- 
tinued with a sigh, “this valley is the white man’s 
paradise!” > 

For a few moments we watched the solitary 
figure in silence. ‘“The Masai were in this val- 
ley when I came to Africa,” volunteered the 
Englishman. “And I can remember this place as 
it was then, dotted with comfortable native vil- 
lages surrounded by herds of hump-back cattle 
which were fed and watered in this rich pasture 
land. It was too bad to drive them out—still 
it was good land for agriculture and the Gov- 
ernment—”’ 

“But this had been the home of the Masai for 
generations,” I cried indignantly. “Who drove 
them out and when? Didn’t the natives pro- 
test—”’ 

The Englishman laughed. “Of course they 
protested. But of what use is the protest of a 
native tribe when the land is desired by the white 
man? When settlers began to move in, the Masai 
were uneasy. More and more came and the na- 
tives saw their doom. They accepted it. There 
was nothing else they could do. In 1908 the 
British Government offered the tribe two reser- 
vations if they would move out of the Rift Val- 
ley. One reservation was north of where the 
Uganda Railway now runs, and the other was 
to the south, the two to be joined by a road. But 
several years passed and the British Government 
failed to build the road. Then a cry went up 
from the Masai asking that their tribe be re- 
united. Arrangements were made and the north- 
ern remnant willingly drove their herds and moved their few 
possessions to the south, an arid land with little feed and water, 
but a territory adjoining the other section of the tribe. Here 
in these two reservations, 45,000 natives eke out an existence 
with their diminishing herds that constitute their entire wealth.’ 

The Masai was still standing on the rim of the valley when 
we turned in for the night. The next morning he was in his 
usual place as we started “through the tse-tse fly belt. Our minds 
were diverted from the danger of bites from these poisonous 
little insects by the pageant of wild life about us. We were 
traveling in the tail of a great migration and thousands of wild 
animals covered the plains; the silky brown-coated topis, the 
grotesque wildebeests, the ungainly giraffes, the striped zebras 
and the graceful gazelles. All were within a stone’s throw. 

A few days’ travel brought us to the Serengeti plains in 
Tanganyika where we came upon a lovely bit of wood watered 
by a stream claimed to be the head waters of the Serronea River. 
We all exclaimed that this was the place for our permanent camp. 
As we slowed down the trucks, a large lioness broke out of the 
donga and trotted into the high grass on the farther side which 
argued well for our moving pictures, as did the herds of wilde- 
beests seeking protection from the midday sun beneath the flat- 
topped mimosa trees. 

We had come through a hundred miles of infectious fly coun- 
try without a bite. Moreover, we were in the midst of the lion 
country and only a short distance from Masailand where I[ should 
have the opportunity of seeing in their own homes these native 


and legs. 


Yards of copper and brass wire encircle her neck. 
She puts these wire ornaments on in childhood and though they often cause 
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A MASAI BELLE AND HER JEWELRY 


The adornments to which the Masai woman is so devoted are cumbersome and barbaric. 


In wire, also, are encased her arms 


pain and weigh many pounds she never removes them. 


aristocrats who are among the most interesting African natives. 

The first weeks were devoted to photographing lions and so 
thrilling was the sport that the Masai had almost slipped from 
my mind when they were suddenly brought before me with sur- 
prising vividness. 

We had driven several miles from camp, hoping to secure 
some good lion pictures. Three lions had appeared in the dis- 
tance, but they had no faith in the publicity value of moving 
pictures and would not wait for us. We tried to round them 
up, but dropped the front wheels of our car over a big log in 
the grass and it took half an hour to pry it loose. By that time 
the lions had departed to unknown lands. We disconsolately 
turned our car and started for home. 

We had not gone far when we suddenly came upon five native 
warriors with spears seven feet long and painted oval shields of 
buffalo hide large enough to cover one when kneeling. Their 
dress consisted of a piece of dark brown cloth knotted at the 
shoulder and hanging down back and front. Their hair had been 
worked into mop- like strings and braided into pig tails, around 
each of which a piece of calico had been bound. The heads and 
bodies of each had been anointed with grease mixed with red 
clay which gave even the calico a copperish hue. Chains en- 
circled their necks, bracelets their arms, and curious adornments 
were worn in their ears, the lobes of which hung down in long 
loops. Around their waists were belts in which were thrust 
swords and knob-kerries of formidable appearance. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Courtesy Irish Tourist Association 


ROSS CASTLE AT KILLARNEY 
\ massive ivy-covered keep, Ross Castle on the shore of Lake Killarney is supposed to have been the stronghold of the O’Donoghues. Like many 
of the castles in Lreland, Ross shows the sears of the war which lasted with little intermission from the reign of Henry VIII to William III. 


THE LAKES 


OF KILLARNEY AND BEYOND 


Along the Shores of Bantry Bay—With the Peasants of Western Ireland— 


Grand Carnival at Kilkee 


By Papraic Cotum 


LOUD-SHADOWS and patches of sunlight were on the 

water my road went by, a great sheet of water enfolded 

by treeless hills—Bantry Bay. It was a very empty road: 
few houses were to be seen and the fields for the most part were 
empty. Then along came a flock of sheep. They went by with 
that sound that belongs to a flock of sheep and to nothing else—a 
rustling sound, A black dog bunched them together from time to 
time, and the man behind made a motion with his arms, but for 
the most time he followed quietly, a stick under his arm. And 
after I had passed him and his dog I came into Glengariff, 

The bay here has many islets: cormorants sat on them or dashed 
away from them as I had myself rowed to an islet that is about 
two miles out of the harbor—the island named Garnish. The 
light was fading when I came to it; gorse growing down its 
slopes was the first intimation of color that Garnish gave me. I 
looked across water to a mountain that had the stormy glory of 
sunset upon its high ridges. Against the darkness of irregular 
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mountains an ordinary tower had the look of some fire- 
worshippers’ temple—the pines and the yews that are here had 
enchanted the eyes that were led to it. The island has a hump 
on its middle, and on this hump is the Martello tower with steps 
going up to it. 

As I take the road again I note how the gorse of the wilderness, 
gold still upon it, grows before fuschia hedges with their fresh 
green leaves and scarlet and purple pendants: I see a little girl 
driving her white cow past a vivid hedge towards a white-washed 
cottage. This part of Ireland surprises one with the flora it dis- 
plays. I look upon hedges of rhododendrons mixed with fuschias. 
Outside the pleasant hotel where I spent the night is a hedge 
fourteen feet high: the fuschias grow over the rhododendrons 
and the rhododendron leaves break through the fuschias; rhodo- 
dendrons and fuschias meet in a high arch above. 

I go west and south towards Kerry. There are glittering hollies 
along the road and gorse and myrtles amongst the rocks in the 


| fields. There are hummocks of rocky lands with bare rocks that 
take the light and contrast with the unlighted hills. And now 
black clouds with light breaking through them are above the fields 
which are so radiant that I must think their green is more than 
surface, and that if one used a spade one would turn up green—I 
feel this especially when the fields are shown against the spar- 
kling of some stream. 

But the people who live on the slopes of the hills and in the 
valleys, who have themselves made the soil on which the crops 
grow, carrying clay to fill up some pocket between the rocks, and 
building the arable up with seaweed? They are as poverty- 
stricken as any peasantry in Europe. They have their patches 
of potatoes and cabbages; they have one or two head of cattle— 
the little black Kerry cows that can do with such scanty mouth- 
fuls—and they have their few sheep upon the hillsides. They 
have fowl. But no pigs—pigs’ feeding costs too much nowadays. 
They live on potatoes and milk and porridge and milk with eggs. 
A failure of the potato crop would as in the old days bring 
families near to famine. 

All the families here have relations in America, mainly female 
relations, and it is taken for granted that an aunt or an elder 
sister will take over two or more of the girls as they grow up. 
But now emigration is being limited; the depression in America 
is cutting down the contributions that were sent home, the Amer- 
ican money that went to pay shop debts and buy some necessary 
things for the house and the farm . I pass some school-chil- 
dren: they are heading up a mountain road and they must have 
come a fair way from their school. Although it is late in October 
the little blue-dressed girls have their feet and legs bare; they 


have eaten little since morning, I guess, knowing the school- 
children of the Irish countryside, and they ate little in my day. 
But they are brown-eyed, pleasant-faced children. 

They live in a land that could be painted to render the back- 
ground for a procession in a medieval picture. The radiant 
fields, the valleys with animals in them, the tarns, the bare hills 
with enormous cloud-shadows, the rocks looking like distant 
cities in pictures—all, from where I beheld them, were vivid, 
visionary, exactly placed. The black clouds had light streaming 
through them that would have been wonderful on a procession 
winding its way by tarns and rocks and green fields 5 lave 
road I was on went in a tunnel through the side of a mountain, 
and when IJ came to the light again I was in the County Kerry. 

The first wayfarer I met was a woman who carried on her back 
a basket of glittering tins. The tin-ware Lass used to be sung of 
in old country-songs. But if this was her like, the songs had 
romanticized the type. This one wasn’t tall and dark with her 
head held high like the lass in the song. She was squat and she 
squinted ; she went stolidly along with her load of bright tins, just 
turning her head to me. 

I had been half a day on the way from Kenmare to Killarney 
when I came on a long arm of water under a bare hill—a mere 
that looked lonely and a little bleak. My eyes followed it as it 
was folded in the hills. I was impressed and in a way fascinated. 
There was something in the winding of the water, in that shade 
of water, that left a spell. Then I realized I had come on one of 
the Killarney lakes—the upper or lower lake, I did not know 
which. I went on. From the arm of water to where the high 


wall of a deer-park makes a blank I had sight of mountain, 
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ALONG THE SHORES OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY 


Ireland possesses few regions more luxuriant than the Valley of Killarney. 


anist’s paradise. 


In winter its climate is as mild as that of Nice. In summer it is a bot- 


Here grow cedars of Lebanon, the Mediterranean strawberry tree which is unknown elsewhere in the British Isles, the scented 


orchid which flourishes along the Mediterranean coast and in Asia Minor, the great butterwort which is a native of Spain-and the “blue-eyed grass” 
of Canada. 
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wood and water. The hedges 
were flowering and glistening; 
the trees on this autumn day had 
all the color and richness they 
could have. Pink roses and 
sweet-peas were flowering be- 
fore the cottages. 

It is difficult to say anything 
about scenes that have much of 
what one expected to find in 
them—the Bay of Naples and 
the Falls of Niagara, for in- 
stances. And it is difficult to say 
anything about Killarney. And 
what, anyway, can one say of 
scenery that has such purely 
conventional forms—woods com- 
ing down to lakes, grey walls 
covered with ivy, slender bridges 
spanning narrows—the forms 
that are in drawings of forty 
years ago? Killarney belongs to 
a: period—it is with Moore’s de- 
scriptive verse, and Landseer’s 
paintings, and Patti's singing—with Balfe’s music, too, for in 
front of that beetling crag one has to think of “The Lily of Kil- 
larney.” 

But the sun was between two dim clouds—exactly between 
them—and looked like the winged disk of Egypt; grey walls were 
gleaming, dim water was shining, and clumps of trees were lumi- 
nous; the dark mountain beyond was lighted. Here, too, was 
something living and hidden. The water murmured, and that 
murmur reminded me that heretofore there had been no sounds— 
Killarney, like most other places:in Ireland has few birds. Then, 
as I went along, I saw that the scene had contrast and richness 
that were not as expected. There is contrast between the shrubs 
of glistening leaves that grow so profusely here and the trees that 
bear their quiet autumn foliage—the arbutus and hollies against 
the yews, the ashes, and the beeches. The arbutus grows surpris- 
ingly here, berries and blossoms sometimes together on the same 
tree, the stems often taking fantastic shapes. The arbutus is na- 
tive here; beside them are resident aliens that seem to flourish 
just as well—bare-stemmed eucalyptus surrounded with rhodo- 
dendrons and magnolias with flowers white and pink and dark- 
red. And through all grows the ivy that is blossoming now, 

The trees and shrubs have contrasting colors as they mount up 
to the bare peaks or bunch themselves on the islets in the lakes. 
There are wild glens and high summits around these woods and 
waters. And the dense and many-colored foliage gives a sense of 
surprising richness. ‘“The Garden of Fand,’’ I say to myself as I 
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THE OLD TOWN OF 
KILLARNEY 


A leisurely, provincial city scarcely 
affected by the industrialism of 
the modern world, Killarney is 
typical of most of rural Ireland. 
Though Killarney is a commer- 
cial center for the surrounding 
countryside, the little donkey carts 
on which the farmers carry their 
produce are far more familiar to 
its streets than the motor car. 
The most important business ac- 
tivity takes place on market day 
when live stock is sold. The 
lower picture shows the market on 
a day when the most prized pos- 
sessions of the Irish farmer are 
on display. 


look from a grotto upon lakes and woods. 
It is the title of a symphony by Arnold Bax and it deals with 


an ancient romance. But who was Fand? 
ancient Ireland, evidently. Her husband was Mananaun, the 
god of the sea. Fand loved Cuchullin and sought to enchant him, 
and the scene of her enchantment of the hero is this place. 
Cuchullin’s wife, Emer, drew him from the enchantress; 
Mananaun shook his magic mantle between Fand and the hero so 
that there might be forgetfulness between them. It is a beautiful 
and significant story although it probably belongs to the deca- 
dence; the hard epic material is dissolving in romance and the 
Northern hero is being made free of all Ireland, mingling with 
the Southern traditional personalities. The scene of Cuchullin’s 
enchantment is hereabouts: Killarney is the Garden of Fand. 

But one hears nothing about Fand or Cuchullin from the boat- 
men or drivers; they tell us trite local stories. Killarney, I’m 
afraid, has not sufficient artistic enterprise to offer a new cycle of 
legends. Or to produce in the town hall the fine play in rhymed 
verse dealing with Cuchullin’s enchantment and deliverance, 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s “Fand.’”’ Or to give Arnold Bax’s sym- 
phony. Or even to publish William Larminie’s narrative poem 
“Fand,” the epilogue to which, with its assonantal system derived 
from Gaelic verse, reflects all the loveliness that Killarney had. 


Is there one desires to hear 
If within the shore of Eire 
Eyes may still behold the scene 
Far from Fand’s enticements? 


A water-goddess in 


Let him seek the southern hills 
And those lakes of loveliest water 
Where the richest blooms of Spring 
Burn to reddest Autumn, 

And the clearest echo sings 

Notes a goddess taught her. 


Ah! ’twas very long ago, 

And the words are now denied her; 
But the purple hillsides know 

Still the tones delightsome, 

And their breasts, impassioned, glow ~ 
As were Fand beside them. 


And though many an isle be fair, 
Fairer still is Innisfallen, 

Since the hour Cuchullin lay 

In the bower enchanted. 

See! the ash that waves today, 
Fand its grandsire planted! 


When from wave to mountain-top 
All delight thy sense bewilders, 

Thou shalt own the wonders wrought 
Once by her skilled fingers, 

Still, though many an age be gone, 
Round Killarney lingers. 


The echo that comes to one across the water from the cliff of the 
Eagle’s Nest is as sweet and clear as the poet would have us be- 
lieve, and the island of Innisfallen with its great ashes and hollies, 
its rocks and its ruined cloister, is just the scene for an encounter 
between a hero and an enchantress. But as I went from that 
island these reflections came into my mind. 

Ireland has not that balance between scenery and cultural 
monuments that one finds in many other countries. She has sur- 
prising natural beauty, and she has this beauty in very great 
variety. But, practically speaking, she has only natural beauty. 
In France or in Italy, in Germany or in England, or, I suppose, 
in the Scandinavian countries, one goes from a scene of natural 
beauty to something that represents culture and history and one 
feels a sort of contentment as this balance is achieved—there is 
a medieval town to walk through, or a cathedral or a palace to be 
seen, or there are galleries in which are famous paintings or 
sculptures, or a theater in which a play or piece of music be- 
longing to the place is performed. Or even, as in Brittany, a 
little museum filled with the arts and crafts of the locality. But, 
practically speaking, there are no such monuments to visit in 
Ireland after one has seen the natural beauties. Dublin and 
Dublin only has art-galleries and a museum and certain interest- 
ing buildings and some memorials of an historic past; Belfast 
has only beginnings; Cork and Galway have hardly anything of 
this kind of interest; Limerick has nothing at all. And so the 
traveler will have only the natural beauties and unless he is a 
traveler of an exceptional kind he will have a sense of missing 
something. And these ruins of keeps and abbeys and vestiges of 
still older orders will not bring about the balance for they are re- 
mote almost as are the hills and lakes and rocks. 

One knows why there are such few monuments of secure and 
dignified life in the country: a war that lasted with little inter- 
mission from the reign of Henry VIII to the accession of William 
ITI made any attempt to promote such a life very precarious. The 
repression that followed that war and that had for its aim the 
making of the native race a swarm of illiterate paupers and that 
lasted to just a hundred vears ago hampered cultural achievement. 
One can understand all this. But what one cannot understand is 
why simple and frequented places around Killarney for instance 
should be so lacking in distinction, in spirit—why the tea-shop 
gives no sense of Ireland, of Kerry in the way they look, in the 
service they give, in the things they provide; why picture post- 
cards should be so banal, why there is no tavern or ale-house in 
the town that reflects the countryside as an English ale-house or 
a German beer-house reflects their countryside; why the hotels 
haven’t a decoration by an Irish artist, or even an attendant, 
girl or boy, who makes one feel that this place produces an inter- 
esting human type. I make these reflections about Killarney, but 
they apply to every place in the country that makes any claim to 
natural attractions . . . This inability to produce something that 
is graceful and worth-while was not always characteristic of the 
people hereabouts. For I end my reflections in the ruins of an 
abbey that has beautiful doorways and windows. I sit where the 
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A CITIZEN OF COUNTY KERRY 


Most of the people of County Kerry live lives of the utmost sim- 

plicity. The ordinary farmer seldom possesses more than his patches 

of potatoes and cabbages, one or two head of cattle, a few sheep and 

a few chickens. Today as in the past a failure of the potato crop 
would bring families close to famine. 


quiet yew trees branch over the massive tombs of the Courtaynes. 

The Burren is Killarney’s contrast: here, instead of wood and 
lake and towering mountain there is rock and low-lying hills; 
instead of conventional there are unlooked-for forms. One can- 
not go to the Burren from Killarney directly; it is in the next 
county, in Clare, and one goes to it through Limerick. 

The sky was of a smoky tint and before me were blue-grey 
masses of rock—not detached rock, but plains of rock rising in 
ridges, the bottom of an old-world sea. The same blue-grey rock 
rose into the low-lying hills; for twenty miles or so that strange 
formation of ridges and masses of stone stretched away, green 
fields running into it. Far out in the sea were the islands of Arran 
with the great cyclopian fort visible on one of them—Dun Aengus. 
In the air a flock of birds—plover or curlew—made themselves 
like a net that, as it was cast higher, went sweeping the air. I 
felt I was in the strangest scene in Europe. I thought of 
Arabia Petrea; I thought of Palestine; I imagined that this 
strange strata might be in these places. But how different the 
rocks would appear in either place with the sun blazing down 
upon stone rising in ridges! Here the sky was almost the color 
of the stone; the birds that flew up from some pocket of green 
were of the same color as sky and stone—flocks of curlew with 
their white and drab bodies. Then as I went over the stone ridges 
I saw what variety of color the place had—maiden-hair fern, rose- 
bushes growing out of the hollows (they had no blossoms at the 
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time but their leaves were scarlet-tinged; they are like hedge- 
roses and their blossoms, I am told, are very sweet-smelling), 
wild geraniums showing fragile purple blossoms. But the great 
glory of the Burren is its gentians; the time to see this stark 
place is in June and July when the gentians are flowering with 
roses and rare wild plants. But it is a marvellous place to look 
on after rain with the water glittering in its crevices and hollows, 
or at high noon with the shadows upon the rocks. This is the 
place that Ireton reported to Cromwell about when he said there 
was not a tree on which to hang a rebel, nor water in which to 
drown him, nor earth to bury him in when his life was taken. 
An austere land, a land petrified! I try to find out something 
about the Burren. I learn that this strange geological formation 
goes westward and appears as the Arran Islands; the Arran 
Islands are the Burren thirty miles out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
For all its stoniness this county does not give the impression 
of economic hopelessness that parts of Kerry and West Cork 
give. There are fertile strips in the east and south, and even in 
the west the farmers are able to raise “stores’”—unfinished cattle 
which they sell to the men of the grass-lands who fatten them for 
the English market. They grow oats and potatoes; they have 
sheep; and they seem to own more geese than any other people 
in the country ...J had come into Clare by the road from 
Tipperary: towards twilight I was facing the Clare hills. The 
road was a good one, picturesque, too; straight with very little 
ups and downs, grey, and for miles bordered with trees. The 
leaves were turning red and they contrasted with the ivy that was 


around most of them and that very often turned a hawthorn into 
a tower of ivy. Birds stirred, mainly redbreasts. The odd thing 
about this road was its emptiness—not a man, not a cart, not a 
cow, not a goose was to be met for miles upon it; it was strange 
to be upon a road so well kept and so empty as this was. 

All the sound that came to me was the gabble of distant geese, 
the twitter of small birds, the noise of little streams, or now and 
again, the startled cry of a blackbird. A white ass, a black ass, 
and a brown ass were together in a field of reddish rushes where 
clumps of trees were outspread to gather in the twilight and 
blackbirds were making sudden cries as if they knew that this 
was the last twilight that would ever be, and the redbreasts sur- 
prisingly were singing to the very edge of dark. Then I came in 
sight of the Shannon, or rather, of that long lake that the Shan- 
non has been made into at Killaloe; below the dim hills it lay ina 
still line of dim water, the light fading from part to part. 

The Burren. Then I go along the southern edge of the county 
towards the west. The hawthorn bushes are bent nearly back- 
wards, so forceful are the winds that blow from the Atlantic. 
Here are rises of green on which are white sheep. The white- 
washed cottages are very white. White and drab curlews are 
flying here and there. I find something very special in this 


landscape: here are ramshackle buildings with great clouds 

for background, the buildings lighted by some rift in the 

clouds in a way that makes them look oddly exciting; spread 

around them is shining grass, and there is something very living 
(Continued on page 42) 
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DRIVING INTO TOWN 


The donkey cart is neither an elegant nor a speedy vehicle, but rural Ireland is genially, indifferent to the blessings—or the handicaps—of the 
automotive age. The old carts and wagons, often despite astonishing decrepitude, still serve the needs of the ordinary Irish farmer—and his 


wife as well when she drives to 
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market in her best bonnet and shawl. 
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THE OPEN-AIR MARKETS OF LONDON 


By W. Franx Warts 
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Topical Press 


Hundreds of bargain hunters seek for treasures amid the endless variety of gimcracks, oddments and household wreckage displayed at the Cale- 
donia Market. 


ft 
Club Row’ : 

HERE’S a purse as is a bloody purse.” 

With such forceful and direct salesmanship, the ear 
may be assailed in one of London’s most interesting 
street markets. The voice rises above the hum of the crowd on 
a Sunday morning in Club Row. The swinging of caged birds, 
the vocal efforts of vendors of sarsaparilla and dandelion wines, 
the squeaks of poultry, the call of the cat’s meat lady, the boot 
leather salesman, the jockey scales man, the vendors of bird 
warblers and stall holders selling anything and everything from 
underwear to bed room suites, all contribute to the din. 

“That's real bloomin’ leather,’ announces the self styled 
Purse King, employing doubtful adjectives of commendation, 
while he opens and closes a purse so quickly that half a dozen 
compartments look at least a dozen. “A woman,” continues the 
Purse King, pushing back his sun helmet adorned with a red 
plume and drinking whiskey from a nursing bottle, “wants a 
purse that she can get at easily—not one of those things she can 
never find. Here’s a purse for a man to take home to his wife. 
Give the old gal a treat. Take this home and say, ‘Here you are 
my darling, my angel’.”. The Purse King affects a simpering re- 
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finement, and then by contrast shifts into the language of the 
neighborhood, “Here, take it, you cow.” 

The hope of pleasing the old woman for as little as two shill- 
ings secures purchasers. 

“You're rosy well lucky to get ’em at this price,” announces 
the Purse King, “but you ain’t half as bloomin’ lucky as some. 
Look at the bloke that won thirty thousand quid on the Irish 
Sweep one day and had his mother-in-law drop dead the next. 
There’s luck for you. Brought off a double event, I tell yer. 
Time to sell one more,” yells the Purse King, returning to busi- 
ness and pulling at a chain with links an inch long to produce a 
padlock in his vest of multi-colored leather, “now here’s a purse 
as is a bloody purse.” 

Passersby fill the narrow space in the stall lined street, going 
up and down without any apparent objective. Working men 
turned out of their homes while the missus prepares the Sunday 
dinner wear their sober best clothes, but keep faithfully to a 
muffler instead of a more pretentious collar and tie. They are 
all men with plenty of time on a Sunday morning and little 
money to spend. Some of their few coppers, perhaps some of 
their fewer shillings, may be won from them by a rusty but use- 
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Sale 


A QUIET DAY AT BERWICK MARKET 


Like most of London’s open-air markets, Berwick Market in the West 
End presents a casual and haphazard appearance. Actually, however, 
the organization is rigid. Each merchant’s stall has its pitch and must 
not extend too far into the street or toward the neighboring pitch. 
Woe betide the merchant who transgresses the market’s laws. 


ful tool found in:a mass of ironmongery. Shell fish and jellied 
eels are beloved by those not too proud to eat at a street stall. 
Sarsaparilla wine sold from a gig which holds a huge barrel 
bound by highly polished brass is a popular herbal drink which 
still defies encroaching cordials of many flavors and colors. 

But Club Row is primarily a dog market, with all these ad- 
juncts threatening to overshadow it. Somehow, sometime, the 
public as distinct from street vendors acquired a right to sell 
dogs here, having the free use of this part of the street. It is a 
street of almost silent dogs. All brands, all ages stand at the 
feet of men as varied as themselves. Here are workingmen dog 
fanciers and breeders who earn a miserable living by odd jobs and 
this selling of stray, lost or stolen dogs. Here, too, are mongrels 
of the alleys. There are a few pedigree dogs here fit to be put 
down in any show ring and priced accordingly. They wait for 
the discriminating buyer, silently puzzled by the moving forest 
of trouser legs. 

“Ere you are, a lovely pup cheap. Look at him. There’s no 
’arm in looking,” is the invitation of the seller of puppies. They 
are produced from under coats, out of pockets, baskets, or boxes 
and thrust at a passerby. “Real Airedale, he is,’ and so the pup 
would be if his Airedale ancestry were not so remote. 


Petticoat Lane 


Quite near Club Row the Jewish market of Petticoat Lane, 
renamed Middlesex Street, offers to Jew, Gentile, Lascars from 
India docks and seamen of all nationalities everything except 
dogs. Another Purse King screams a war cry whenever he 
effects a sale, not perturbing his neighbor of the crockery 
stall who beats a box at grave risk to a tea service offered at 
ten shillings and sold at half the price. The loudest gramophone 
ever made merely whispers by comparison with what compet- 
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ing gramophone dealers can do against loud speakers all play- 
ing simultaneously to produce an astonishing medley of sound. 

The vendors of patent medicine, so numerous as to give the 
impression that they cater to a whole nation of invalids and hy- 
pochondriacs, describe complaints with unabashed freedom. 
For a mere shilling they will supply a preparation guaranteed 
under a bond of five hundred pounds to do all they claim for it. 
Methods vary, but the end is the same—the distribution of 
boxes of pills. Trusting in the adage that seeing is believing, 
one man displays his athletic form in underwear only, punches 
his chest violently, and attributes his strength to the pills. 

Another pins his faith to appearances, wears morning clothes 
and a silk hat and confesses without a blush that he was a doc- 
tor struck off the rolls for helping a lady in distress, but pertin- 
ently observes that the doctors could not take his knowledge 
from him. Still at the service of mankind, he sells birth control 
literature which he refuses to any one under eighteen, while at 
the same time he directs his assistant aged fifteen to go through 
the crowd and distribute the books. 

Confidentially and in a cultured manner the shocking secrets 
and methods of patent medicine manufacturers are disclosed 
by the People’s Dispenser, who sells his preparations at a quarter 
the chemist’s price. While he talks, an assistant distributes 
sample drinks in small glasses, which are used repeatedly after 
hurried rinsings, and the customers of the mixture are invited 
to endorse the claim that the dose exactly duplicates Hambridge’s 
famous lung tonic. 


Petticoat Lane is not far behind West End fashions. Min- 


gling with the crowd are vendors of blue and white polka dot 
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BOOKWORMS ON THE HUNT 


The search for the rare and precious volume brings many book 

lovers to the stalls of the Caledonia Market. In their quest they are 

tireless. Undaunted by the most dismal theological tracts and cheap 

novels they will burrow to the bottom of every pile of books in the 
bright hope of making a real discovery. 
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mufflers. They display the colors of the last hard knuckle cham- 
pion of England—colors suddenly made fashionable by the 
Prince of Wales. The hawker has dozens of mufflers hung over 
his arm. They are a close imitation of the West End article 
in everything except price and quality. 

Bearded and turbaned Indians, chilled despite their overcoats, 
are the muffler vendors’ rivals. Their arms too are covered with 
scarves, but in colors and patterns supposed to be Oriental. “A 
beautiful Indian scarf. Very cheap,’ says one of them in a 
soft voice to a youth who has glanced his way. 

How and where these Indians live is a mystery. Their goods 
seem inappropriate to the district. They seem to sell little and 
never to force a sale. Yet they are always here, three or four 
of them talking quietly together and patiently offering their goods 
to any one who casts an interested glance toward them. 

Other Indians who show none of the dignity of the hawkers 
of scarves frequent Petticoat Lane as purchasers. They are 
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sailors looking for cheap clothes. Small skinny men, they walk 
from stall to stall turning over the second hand apparel. They 
buy as cheaply as they can and walk away with the goods un- 
wrapped and slung over their arms. 

“You can’t win unless you’re lucky.” This declaration comes 
in Cockney accents from a man wearing an Oriental robe and 
turban. “I bring you luck from the mysterious East.” 

The men from the “mysterious East” pass by content with their 
bargain of discovering a bargain of cheap ‘second hand clothes. 
But still there are those in Petticoat Lane who pause to listen. 

Luck seems waiting to shower its benefits on this poor neigh- 
borhood—for a consideration, of course. A big brown man in 
a yellow jerkin and green pantaloons embroidered in gold has 
crinkley hair bound with a gold fillet. “I got a horse,” he an- 
nounces, “I got a winning horse.” He is reputed to be a prince, 
but of what country no one knows. He is a well known figure 
about the race tracks, always smiling, always quick witted, and 
claiming that he has a horse which will despoil the book maker. 
He strides along the street calling cheerily and exchanging greet- 
ings with stall holders. Halting beside a stall at which there is 
no trade for the moment, he soon attracts a crowd by his amus- 
ing patter, and concludes with the exhortation, “Buy British, 
but if you can’t buy British, buy Yiddish.” The little Jew stall 


trader joins as heartily as any one in the laughter. 


Mile End Road 


Mile End Road is the market for East London. 
along a straight wide street, busy with traffic. 
lessness again combine. 


It struggles 
Utility and use- 
Furniture of the newest pattern if not 
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DISGRUNTLED TRADESMAN 


There is little enough reason for good cheer on the part of the trades- 

men who stand behind tables spread with meager and unattractive 

wares. This despondent merchant is by way of being a druggist, but 

apparently his stock of toilet articles and drugs is not attracting much 
attention. 


the highest quality makes an extensive display. The adjoining 
stand offers household ornaments. They date from Victoria’s 
early days. Survivors of the daily dustings their crevices neces- 
sitated, they have long been out of the danger zone of break- 
age from dusting. Collectors are beginning to find interest and 
value in what was recently regarded as ugly and over elaborate, 
but Mile End Row places no higher value that a few pence on 
anything unless it is new. Bought cheaply in odd lots from 
poor homes and rich, the stuff is here to be sold quickly. A few 
coppers in the pocket are better to the dealer than a few shill- 
ings in the remote future. 

Book lovers with a fondness for leather bindings, odd volumes 
of well known works and chance first editions, should beware. 
They are in danger of buying more than they can carry away. 
At two pence a volume the temptation is irresistible. The search 
is fascinating, for a find gives a superb sensation. Odd com- 
mentary on the local demand is that second hand magazine fic- 
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CROWDS IN PETTICOAT LANE 


Petticoat Lane is one of the liveliest and most interesting of Lon- 

don’s open-air markets. On busy days the street is jammed with 

shoppers and with the most picturesque and vociferous vendors im- 

aginable. Jews, Cockneys, and East Indians compete furiously for 

trade with goods that range from cough medicine to gramophones, 
from neckties to silver tea sets. 


tion is never less than three pence a copy, while early eighteenth 
century books may be bought for a penny. 

From literature to cat’s meat lady is a leap that Mile End 
Road accomplishes without difficulty. A buxom woman leans 
from the counter of a tall wooden hut on wheels. Imprisoned 
there she beams down on the passersby. Lumps of meat lie 
around her. Much of it seems well ripened as if to tempt epi- 
cures among cats. To attract attention she need not call her 
wares as did her prototype of two centuries ago. 

Conspicuous in a drab street are the brass jockey scales. Ten 
feet high, the scales of brightly polished brass rise above every- 
thing else. Why should jockeys, the lightest of men, require 
giant scales?) Why should working men and women want to 
sit swinging in a huge seat while stamped weights put in the op- 
posite pan reveal their secret to an idle public? Several scales 
do a thriving business in the market, apparently pandering to a 
deep seated desire to know the worst. 

What the Cockney describes as a “narsty ’acking corf” need 
have no terrors for the clientele of a man in charge of a black 
caldron. A brew of cough mixture bubbles there, in due course 
is run into molds, and then wrapped in paper bags for the im- 
mediate relief of the afflicted. The cough drop specialist gives 
samples on the principle of “Try before you buy.” A cough in 
his audience is a challenge. Before a cougher can have realized 
his error, the hand that feeds the coke fire beneath the caldron 
has fed a cough drop to the unwary sufferer. “There,” says 
the salesman triumphantly after a lapse of five seconds, “You 
haven’t heard that gentleman cough again since he had that tab- 
lets 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CASTLES OF OLD 
SWEDEN 


FROM THE AIR 


STRONGHOLDS OF THE WARRIOR KING 


The Sweden of Gustavus Vasa, founder of the modern 
state and champion of his country’s freedom, has two superb 
architectural memorials in the Castles of Gripsholm and 
Vadstena. On the shore of Lake Malar, in the picture at the 
left, rise the four red towers of Gripsholm, a typical rugged 
fortress castle of the sixteenth century which Gustavus Vasa 
built in 1537. Today the castle is a national museum con- 
taining a magnificent collection of historical relics. Less 
picturesquely situated but scarcely less impressive is Vad- 
stena, in the lower picture, another stronghold of the great 
warrior. Like most castles of the period, Vadstena is for- 
midable in appearance, but the austerity of its design is 
softened by the waters of the moat which still guards its 

thick walls and turrets. 


Photographs Courtesy Swedish State Railways 
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OREBRO CASTLE 


In the heart of the busy 
modern city of Orebro stands 
a splendid medieval castle still 
surrounded by its moat. 
Erected by Birger Jarl in the 
thirteenth century, this re- 
markable stronghold has wit- 
nessed many stirring episodes 

in Sweden’s history. 


VIDTSKOEFLE CASTLE 


In Scania, the chateau coun- 
ury of Sweden, many of the 
medieval fortresses are still in- 
habited by the proprietors of 
the surrounding estates. A re- 
gion of great beauty, Scania 
is noted for its numerous old 
castles and manor houses, its 
venerable towns and intensely 

cultivated fields. 


TROLLEHOLM CASTLE 


The castle of Trolleholm, 
built in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is far more graceful in 
appearance than the castles of 
the Middle Ages. The influ- 
ence of the France of Louis 
XIV is evident in the towers 
and in the surrounding parks 
and gardens. Trolleholm con- 
tains valuable historical relics 
and a library of forty thousand 

volumes. 
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PENTELIC 
MARBLE 


Throughout the 
centuries warfare, 
pillage, vandalism 
and the slow attri- 
tion of time have 
all combined to 
destroy most of the 
glories of ancient 
Athens. Among the 
ruined monuments 
still standing few 
are more impres- 
sive than the mag- 
nificent Corinthian 
columns of the 
Temple of Zeus. 
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CITIES GET LOST 


Solving Some of the Mysteries of History— 
Tales That Ancient Ruins Tell 


By ArTHUR STANLEY Riccs 


Director of the Archeological Society of Washington 


or maybe ten thousand!—be a mere 

mound of debris, with perhaps a scatter- 
ing of hewn stones on the surface? Will all the 
present glory of skyscraper and cathedral, mu- 
seum and private palace, have gone to join the 
glory that was Knossos or “Golden Mycenae’’? 
And will there perhaps be layer after layer of 
subsequent cities, some of skyscraper construc- 
tion, superimposed one upon the other, with the 
“lost Manhattan” at the very bottom of the heap 
—a new Troy in a very old world? Is there, 
on the other hand, enough durability to the archi- 
tecture of today to make disintegration impossi- 
ble? Imagine a vast “tell” or mound for the 
archeologist of the future to prowl through, 
with the skeleton of the Empire State Building 
thrusting skyward still! Is it at all possible to 
hazard a prediction, from what we know of other 
great cities and their fates, as to the future of 
the massive, incoherent, beautiful and rugged 
Babel on Manhattan Island? 

It is; but not in one sentence or with a single 
idea. Nor shall I risk being stoned a thousand 
years hence if my prophecy prove false. So let 
us first of all understand to some extent why some of the great 
cities of the past have disappeared, and to what extent natural 
forces and conditions have combined with man and time to work 
their ruin. 

Shining Delphi, on the slopes of Mt. Parnassus, is a good 
illustration. Shaken into ruin by earthquake, plundered by in- 
vaders, resettled and rebuilt, robbed of its treasures by its own 
governor, it nevertheless clung tenaciously to life. In other 
words, Nature did about her worst without accomplishing Del- 
phi’s destruction. It was man himself who worked the final 
havoc. The eventual growth of the Greek people away from 
their gods, and the discrediting of the Oracle because of a single 
wrong decision and prophecy, proved the ruin of the City of the 
Far-Darting Apollo. After the Oracle had advised submission 
to the Persians, and Greece had refused to listen but hurled back 


W/o New York a thousand years hence— 


EXCAVATORS WORKING AT THEBES 


Hundred-gated Thebes, one of the most illustrious cities of antiquity, has yielded many 
treasures to the archeologists. Chief among these is the famous tomb of Tutankhamun 
which contained one of the most complete and valuable collections of mortuary art 
ever unearthed in Egypt. For three years before this great discovery Lord Carnarvon 
worked in the Valley of the Kings, shifting thousands of tons of limestone and scraping 
the sides of cliffs in search of a possible doorway. 


When this wearisome work was 
nearly done the discovery was made. 


the invader, Delphi wilted. The city had lost its ancient power. 

Men no longer believed what the writhing pythoness cried 
above her golden tripod. Kings no longer came to the mysterious 
shrine. Reverence was dead: the conscience of Greece was gone. 
Then further earthquakes, more plundering, erosion and storms, 
and the city on its mountain shelf lay buried and forgotten for 
many hundreds of contemptuous years until the French brought 
it forth anew from oblivion to prophesy for Greece in the twen- 
tieth century as it did three or four thousand years ago. For 
no one can see Delphi today without listening to what it sings of 
both past glory and future achievement. nae de 

As may be imagined, lost cities fall into certain fairly well 
defined general groups. To a degree geography enters the ques- 
tion and determines certain factors. New York’s towering archi- 
tecture could never be swallowed by a tropical jungle, of course. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS AND THE MOUND THAT BURIED IT 


In 1925 when the Carnegie Expedition began excavations at Chichen Itza, the Temple of the Warriors was merely a hopeless looking hill of dirt 

with trees growing out of it and a few carved stones jumbled in the earth. Today after excavation and restoration, the Temple of the Warriors, 

standing on its receding stone terraces, is the finest building in the ancient Mayan city. The problem of restoration was made doubly complicated 
by the discovery of a still older temple beneath the ruins. This early temple has also been preserved. 


The cedar and mahogany reach a height of perhaps two hundred 
feet at most. Even if the debris piled up a hundred feet deep 
around the skyscrapers, they would still rear their crests far 
above the trees. It is doubtful that any marine disturbance of 
the nature of a great wave or a series of waves, could storm 
inland and treat New York to the fate that overtook Lisbon in 
November of 1755. A tremendous submarine earthquake ex- 
tended to the shore that terrible day, and the miscalled “tidal 
wave” that followed it helped to reduce the doomed Lisbon to 
twisted ruin. Fire followed, naturally, and between thirty and 
forty thousand persons perished. 

It is not, however, beyond the bounds of geological conjecture 
that submarine disturbances offshore may some day cause slip- 
page between the gneissoid “islands” making up the island of 
Manhattan. What would happen should such a shaking occur 
is beyond prediction, for no living being can estimate the resist- 
ing power of the monumental piles of steel and concrete that 
spike the skyline as formidably in the new world as did Bologna’s 
towers of pride in the old. No one who lived through those years 
can ever forget the Messina and San Francisco earthquakes and 
what they did to both cities and people. Yet notwithstanding 
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destruction and serious fires neither of these cities was “lost. 

So long as the world remains in constant touch with happen- 
ings in its remotest corners, and the seismograph, the radio, the 
motorcar, the airplane and the miraculous air-camera are in 
service, no city can be “lost” as the cities of ancient times were. 
Destroyed they may be; but their records will be so categorical 
and clear, and will exist in such numberless places not destroyed, 
that the archeologist or student of any sort 25,000 years hence 
will be able to go straight to the spot where any of them once 
stood, and locate immediately the site of whatever building or 
monument he may desire. Moreover, the architect of that dis- 
tant day will be able to do easily what we of today achieve with 
difficulty. When—assuming some metropolis like New York has 
disappeared completely—he wants to decorate a building with 
some of the archaic features we of today look at askance as 
revolutionary and inartistic, he will find scale models, drawings, 
specifications: all the data, in a word, readily accessible in a 
thousand places. When we want such things accurate, we must 
go to Greece or India or China and see for ourselves the sculp- 
tural and architectonic details. Very, very few really accurate 
records exist in such form that the architect can visualize clearly 


PRESERVED FOR TEN CENTURIES 


Curiously enough most ancient cities were destroyed by warriors and vandals; Pompeii, however, was preserved for posterity by the volcanic mud 

and ashes of Vesuvius. At the left is the House of the Cryptoporticus which served as a hermetically sealed tomb for eight victims during more 

than a thousand years. At the right the atrium of a wealthy Pompeian’s villa is being excavated with a bronze statue emerging from the ashes. 
Incidentally, new finds are still being made both at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
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their effect upon his work. 

There is no privacy any 
more, even in destruction. As 
science has taken all the guess- 
work out of future exploring, 
it has also largely eliminated 
the causes of municipal de- 
struction. Telluric convulsions 
alone are still uncontrolled, yet 
even they are not infrequently 
predicted and warnings given, 
as was the case at Messina, 
where not a life need have been 
lost had the populace not de- 
rided the American vulcanolo- 
gist, Paret, who predicted the 
convulsion to within less than 
an hour of its occurrence. But 
epidemic, disease, war, forced 
migrations, famine, failure of 
the material resources of a 
region no longer seriously en- 
ter into the consideration. No 
one, for instance, could imagine 
our abandoning the Panama 
Canal Zone because of yellow 
fever or small pox, nor could 
New Orleans be wiped out by 
the always threatening bursting- 
out of the sullen Father of 
Waters straining at his dykes. 

As one searches back through 
both history and archeology for 
the causes of so much of the 
destruction as we understand, 
he is struck by one very signifi- 
cant fact. Nature is supposed 
to be ruthless. Yet it has been 
man in one or other of his 
myriad destructive manifesta- 
-tions who has been responsi- 
ble for by far the larger part 
of the damage. The architect 


builds, and the politician and the warrior destroy. There are, 
of course, some notable exceptions and a few equally notable 
Nobody knows, for example, exactly why the Maya 
of the Old Empire apparently deserted their cities, migrated to 
form the New Empire, and then vanished as a mighty nation so 
completely that they left behind a mere nondescript handful of 


mysteries. 


wretched Indians who 
still speak fragments of 
the ancient tongue. The 
cities themselves, beauti- 
ful, monumental places 
like Chichen Itza of the 
astounding architecture 
and marvelous decora- 
tions, and Uaxactun, 
give us no clue. Was it, 
as Morley has thought 
for a long time, due to 
the failure of crops be- 
cause of prolonged 
droughts or the exhaus- 
tion of the soil? Could 
disease have wiped out 
an entire nation and left 
a few hamlets only? Is 
the new theory of the 
failure of water, both 
potable and as a means 
of transportation, tena- 
ble? Certainly it was not 
war, nor was it, so far as 
we know, due to any other 
malicious activity of man. 


! 


CROSS SECTION 


A TYPICAL TELL OR MOUND 


Professor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University, for ten 
years head of the American School of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem, drew this sketch for the author to show how some cities 
got lost, and why that very fact prevented them from staying lost. 
Ancient cities of the East were walled for protection. When de- 


stroyed by war, fire or any other cause, the mud, brick and wood of 

which they were constructed, plus the gradual accretion of debris, 

filled up the space solid, and the walls prevented erosion from 

washing away the ruins. Resettlement built another and smaller wall 

on the flat plateau thus made, and the process might be repeated 

several times. Homeric Troy, for example, was six strata down from 
the exposed surface. 


THE SANDS AT LEPTIS 


This desolate stretch of sand shows how the desert has devoured 

the Roman cities of North Africa. Beneath these sands the Italian 

government has already found many dwelling houses, public build- 

ings and other relics of the Imperial city of Leptis Magna, which 
lay about a hundred miles east of modern Tripoli. 


every structure sealed tight. 
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A BURIAL GROUND AT CARTHAGE 


At Carthage archeologists have found Roman, Carthagian and Punic ruins. 
excavators are at work digging up the Sanctuary of Tanit. 


These 
Here, clustered together in 
thick profusion, are votive stelae and small stones beneath which were found urns con- 
taining the remains of children who, it is thought, were offered in sacrifice to the gods. 


If we cross the Seven Seas 
and climb patiently into the 
lofty uplands of Ceylon, the 
buried city of Anuradhapura 
tells a very different tale. Here 
the work of man is everywhere 
manifest, and the tale is one of 
human jealousies, avarice and 
wanton destruction. Babylon 
and Nineveh’ mutely testify to 
the same age-old pestilence of 
war, and were so thoroughly 
destroyed that not until the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could the world be even 
fairly sure where these metro- 
poli of the past had been. Tar- 
tessus in southern Spain, or 
Tarshish, to give it its more 
familiar Biblical name, met its 
fate almost exactly as Ezekiel 
prophesied of Tyre (Ezek. 
XxXvili, xxix) and fulfilled its 
destiny—‘‘thou shalt be a terror, 
and never shalt thou be any 
more’—so completely that to 
this day all the searching of 
the archeologists has failed to 
find the once busy seaport that 
now lies “lost beneath the silt 
and sands” of the tawny Guad- 
alquivir. Ur of the Chaldees, 
proven by Woolley to have been 
submerged by the Flood, came 
to life again and yet again, 
finally to lie forgotten under a 
vast mound of debris until he 
discovered it and brought forth 
its amazing ‘treasures and still 
more amazing story of human 
sacrifice in honor of its dead 
kings. 

The story can be repeated 


indefinitely, for the variations on the theme are as numerous as 
human caprice and natural cataclysms. 
ers at Chettro Kettl in New Mexico, quite accidentally found a 
town of which not a trace existed upon the surface. Laboriously 
tunneling their way, the archeologists found a whole city with 
Not a door or a window had been 


Only last season explor- 


forgotten. Surely here 
was deliberate abandon- 
ment. But why? Did 
the people flee because 
of drought? Had a pes- 
tilence of some sort dec- 
imated them and fright- 
ened the survivors away ? 
No one knows, and it 
seems hardly likely we 
shall ever find out. The 
story must remain for a 
time, at least, one of the 
mysteries of archeology. 

3ut in all these won- 
der tales, the state of 
civilization remains the 
greatest factor. Until 
modern culture made 
our records so multitud- 
inous and our knowledge 
of disaster so nearly syn- 
chronous with the event, 
cities could and did get 
lost—some of them for- 
ever. But today no city, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 
The 1933 dinner of the National Travel 
Club was held in the famous Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
evening, February 25th. It was the larg- 
est gathering in many years, with a total 
attendance of 485 people, which was the 
capacity of the room. Indeed, sixty peo- 
ple had to be seated in the foyer because 
the main room was crowded to capacity. 
Mr. Harry Franck presided and in 
opening the program 
spoke entertainingly on 
the joys and inspiration 
of travel and the lasting 
heritage in memories of 
journeys to far places. 
He introduced Mr. Rob- 
ert M. McBride, presi- 
dent of the Club, who 
took the members of the 
Club and their guests 
through Czechoslovakia 
and told the story of the 
founding of the Republic 
by Thomas G. Masaryk, 
university professor and 
member of Parliament 
under the old régime. 
The founding of Czecho- 
slovakia was one of the 
epic stories of the war. 
Mr. McBride, in his ac- 
count of a visit to Presi- 
dent Masaryk during his 
eightieth year, and in tell- 
ing the story of Masaryk’s achievement, 
drew a vivid picture of the man who has 
been the president of the Republic since 
its foundation. Moving pictures of 
Prague and President Masaryk, and 
scenes in the Republic, illustrated his talk 
Mr. McBride was followed by Mr. Car- 
veth Wells, whose subject was “In Soviet 
Russia.” Mr. Wells gave an extraordi- 
narily vivid picture of life under the 
Soviets as a result of his trip a few 
months ago with Mrs. Wells from Lenin- 
grad in the north to the Caucasus in the 
south. After visiting Leningrad and 
Moscow, Mr. and Mrs. Wells. struck 
south and visited a rarely frequented 
territory, meeting with many strange ad- 
ventures. Ultimately he came to Mt. 
Ararat and in a monastery there saw a 
relic of Noah’s Ark which has never be- 
fore been shown to any but prelates of 
the church who came there on pilgrimages. 
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FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive: and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Mr. Wells called on his wife to de- 
scribe her last moments in Russia. Mr. 
Wells showed several reels of motion pic- 
tures which he took in Russia. The 
censors had cut out sections that seemed 
obnoxious to them but those that were 
left gave lively views of life in present 
day Russia. 

Copies of the photograph of the dinner 
reproduced here may be obtained from 
Drucker and Baltes Co., 106 West 43d 
St., New York City. 


Hotel on February 25th. 


MEXICAN SEMINAR 

The Mexican Seminar is held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America and pro- 
vides opportunity for study of the life 
and culture of the Mexican people. The 
Seminar, with eight years’ experience be- 
hind it, offers a three weeks’ program of 
lectures, round tables and field trips—all 
planned to give a comprehensive and non- 
propagandist introduction to Mexico. 

The program gives distinct advantages 
to those interested in fields of economics, 
international relations, the arts, educa- 
tion, and archeology. 

The Seminar is sub-divided into small 
groups under the leadership of such men 
and women as Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, Count Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Dr. Sylvanus Morley, 
Professor Alfonso Caso,» Dr. Moises 
Saenz, Lic. Ramon Beteta, Elizabeth 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones. Field 
trips are planned to many places of inter- 
est within a radius of 100 miles of Mexico 
City,—Puebla, San Juan Teotihuacan, 
Tasco, Xochimilco and Oaxtepec. 

The first ten days of the program is. 
conducted in Cuernavaca, a unique back- 
ground for unhurried and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. The second ten days is spent in 
Mexico City. The-Seminar is followed 
by three weeks of optional trips to the 
States of Michoacan and Oaxaca and to: 
the village of Tasco. 

Applications and _ re- 
quests for additional in- 
formation should be ad- 
dressed to Hubert C. 
Herring, Director, 112 
East 19th Street, New 
Yorks Noes 


HIGH SPEED TO 
PERSIA 

According to an an-~* 
nouncement by Cook- 
Wagons-Lits, a regular 
twice weekly automobile 
service has just been es- 
tablished linking Teher- 
an, Persia, with Khani- 
kine, heretofore the near- 
est point on the Express 


¢ Route from Europe to 


‘ oo Z . 
Druckeriand BaltesGo, tie Near Baste Bysthis 


The annual dinner of the National Travel Club was held at the Waldorf-Astoria new and comfortable 


means the total time 

from London to Te- 
heran is reduced to 8% days. From 
Paris the trip takes 8 days, from Berlin 
7% days, from Vienna 7 days. The 
route uses the de luxe Simplon-Orient 
Express to Istanbul, the Taurus Ex- 
press to Aleppo, the Iraq Railway to 
Khanikine. From Whanikine the new 
automobile service of the Wagons-Lits 
Company takes passengers over the 
mountains of western Persia and through 
the famous rug) centre of Hamadan ta 
the ancient PerSian capital. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotel to their Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin :— 

ITALY 
Palanza—Hotel St. Gothard 

The following hotel has been eliminated 
from our list—Paris, France: The Hotel 
Wagram. 


BRING 


INENGLAND 


Visit ancient York with its 
1300-year-old Minster; and 
Durham where lies the 
Venerable Bede. Wander 
through the historic streets 
of Lincoln—headquarters of 
a Roman Legion during the 
Occupation—and Norwich, 
\\ NET Al ee once the second city of Eng- 
land. Visit Lichfield Cathe- 
dral renowned for its three beautiful spires, and put yourself back 
in the Middle Ages at Warwick Castle. See the old walls and 
picturesque streets of Chester. Look down from the battlements 
of Conway Castle. 
Every county of Great Britain speaks to you of your ancestors. 
Travel through those counties by LMS and LNER to the places 
you have longed to see ever since you first read a history book. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President, Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept. A. 38.) L M S Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; or H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, (Dept. A. 38.) 

L & N E Railway, 11 West g2nd Street, New York 
City, or from your own ticket agent 


| LONDON & NORTH 
L M S EASTERN RAILWAY 
LONDON MIDLAND &@ OF GREAT BRITAIN 


SCOTTISH RAILWAY L , NI . fi: > ee 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HISTORY TOLIFE 


In a Two-weeks Vacation for *192 
ONLY POSSIBLE BY THE 


BREMEN « EUROPA 


Fastest liners afloat. All-expense 

tours. 4 to Z days in London and 

Paris. — Other longer tours to all 

Europe at lower and higher prices 

by Lloyd express and cabin liners. 
Write for information. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RARAARARAAARARARARA 


Europe’s really interesting and many- 


sided country, offering the fadeless 
past and the surpassing present. Ap- 
peasing refuge from the weariness of 
daily routine, struggle for gain, and 
stress of social activities. 


Ted ohne caecs, The center and summit of music 


cathedrals, medieval 


and art, irradiating this land of great 


cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 


operas, symphonies, lieder, architec- 
ture and painting. The essential com- 
pletion of a modern education for 
young and old, inviting you to the 


art of life and the life of art. 


Gay Berlin. Zeppelin 
trips. Modernistic art. 
World’s fastest train, 
the’Flying Hamburger’. and undying memories endlessly re- 


The giver of social cultivation 


newed. Your courteous and honest 
host in old world village or modern 
city, where for modest expenditure 


you are assured of spotless com- 


forts, delicious food, light-hearted 


Romantic Rivers, Black 


Forest, Bavarian Alps. entertainments, surpassing land- 
Parks, gardens; cool ‘ , 
forests, valleys, lakes. scapes and rewarding experience. 


; 
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INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue-New York \) 
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The Alp-Horn is Calling! 


Come to Switzerland where Nature’s choicest gems await 


your adriliration. Azure lakes, in a setting of towering, 
snowy peaks kissed rosily by the sun. Toy villages nestling 
in emerald valleys. Medieval cities. Quaint century-old 
customs. All yours to enjoy at prices you may never have 
again. Hotel and pension rates are reduced. Travel, safe, 
comfortable and fast, was never so cheap. Rates to suit 
all tastes. 

You will include in your trip lovely LUCERNE, cradle of the Swiss 

Confederation and unique spot for excursions by Boat and Rail... 

and on the Simplon line distinguished LAUSANNE-OUCHY, inter- 

national center for education and travel . . . the LOETSCHBERG 

line to the BERNESE OBERLAND, with the quaint old towns of 


BERNE, capital of Switzerland ...and THUN-INTERLAKEN for 
that spectacular trip... to the JUNGFRAUJOCH. 


Write for Packet T-3 to the Official Agency of the SWISS 
FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND 


LIVE IN THE NEW SMART 
CENTER OF NEW YORK! 


© The Hotel Montclair is located in the very heart 
of the fashionable Park Avenue district—the world 
famous residential and shopping center of New 
York’s elite. 800 sunny, outside rooms. Every 
room with bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to 
Grand Central and B. & O. Bus Terminal . . . only 
a few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


NOTHING FINER IN HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
AT THESE RATES 


SINGLE ROOMS 
from $2.50 to $5 per day 
WEEKLY from $15.00 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
from $3.50 to $6 per day 
WEEKLY from $21.00 


SHE EEL MED EC ELAMEER 


Lexington Avenue, 49th to 50th Streets, N. Y. C. 


THE SPIRIT OF RURAL HUNGARY 
(Continued from page 12) 


queen’s palace straight up to the high- 
est summit of the rocks of Tihany. 
The king had barely reached the 
shepherdess when a terrific storm 
broke and great avalanches of water 
came thundering down from _ the 
nearby ridges. 

Through the rain and the darkness 
the witch-queen was seen chanting 
her spells amid a red glow on the 
highest peak of Tihany. But the 
shepherdess called aloud on her 
mother, and instantly castle and ridge 
crashed down, burying the wicked 
queen under their ruins. The storm 
abated, and the moon shone above a 
wide, beautiful lake—Lake Balaton. 

Even today, when the wind lashes 
the waters of the lake, imaginative 
fishermen say that the witch-queen is 
riding the storm, and that the tower- 
ing waves are produced by the wheels 
of her eerie chariot. 

Nor is it surprising that legends of 
unearthly power have grown up 
around the storms of Lake Balaton. 
Here the wind lashes forth almost 
without warning. Clouds, seemingly 
coming from nowhere, darken the 
bright sky in a few seconds. Rain 
and wind come with sudden fury. 
The lake becomes a boiling cauldron 
of lashing waves while the trees on 
the shore are bent nearly to the 
breaking point. These squalls sel- 
dom last long, but they have often 
sunk whole fleets of small fishing 
boats. 

The shores of Lake Balaton have 
many places of interest. The hill of 
Tihany has its historic Benedictine 
Monastery. At the mineral baths of 
Blatonfured the peasant women dis- 
play their gaudy embroideries for 
sale in the shaded square. Siofok 
has its long tree-lined promenade, its 
villas in the woods, and its flat- 
roofed hotels served by one immense 
open-air dining-room. At Siofok in 
summer people swim and lie in the 
sun all day and dance all night long. 

Lake Balaton itself, is three hours 
distant from Budapest, either by 
motor or rail. On three sides the 
surrounding country is flat farming 
land where gaunt well-poles stand up 
here and there above the square miles 
of waving corn. Above the northern 
end of the lake are the Bakony 
ranges—rugged, wooded hills planted 
with vines along the lake shore. 

Though water-sports in sumimer 
and winter-sports in the cold season 
have ardent devotees among the 
Hungarians they are perhaps most 
fond of horseback riding. In spite 
of Hungary’s admixture of imported 
Germans and immigrated Slavs the 
dominant people are still the ancient 
Magyars, born to the saddle, who in 
times past-used to bury their dead 
sitting upright on their chargers. 
The poor Hungarian of today would 
rather work outdoors in the fields 
than indoors in a factory; and he 
will tend cattle and horses in prefer- 
ence to any other occupation. 

The Hungarians’ love of the horse 
is a real national trait. Through the 
centuries they have developed a mag- 
nificent breed which is comely in ap- 
pearance, has speed and endurance 
when ridden, and is also adapted to 
use with light vehicles. The csikos, who 
work among the horses, are such born 
horsemen that many of them still 
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use the old Magyar saddle, a piece of 
stuffed cloth half an inch thick with 
leather stirrups attached, but with- 
out girth. On that slippery seat the 
cstkos will gallop at breakneck speed, 
sometimes for hours during the 
storms on the plains, when it is 
necessary to keep the herds revolving 
in an immense circle to prevent them 
from scattering in all directions. Like 
the gulyas, who tend the cattle, the 
cstkos sleep mainly in the open both 
summer and winter. 

The Hungarian peasants are a 
hardy people yet the rigors of the 
climate coupled often with the lack 
of scientific knowledge have until re- 
cently exacted a heavy ‘toll among 
them. To combat these dangers the 
government and private agencies 
maintain hundreds of excellent sana- 
toriums, maternity hospitals, and 
modern nurseries for children often 
decorated very gaily and equipped 
with every facility for amusement. 

Even in the smaller community the 
Hungarian child may attend an up- 
to-date school. In the larger cen- 
ters are many organizations for the 
encouragement of science, literature, 
art and music. Every year their in- 
fluence grows, reaching even into the 
borderless plains and the puszta. 

The cultured Hungarians feel that 
if their people cling to their national 
customs and traditions it is due to 
their attachment to a past which they 
like to remember, rather than to lack 
of modern practical information. 
Hungary hopes eventually to become 
a progressive modern nation but it 
does not intend to forget its spiritual 
needs nor the happiness and pastoral 
simplicity of most of its citizens. For 
the Magyar knows what makes him 
happy, and, being practical in his 
idealism, he does not intend to for- 
sake it. 

Being basically honest and unable 
to boast or disguise facts for the sake 
of gain, the Magyar makes a very 
mediocre trader. On the other hand, 
if he can be fooled at times, it is 
hard to keep him fooled. 

I remember the words of a farm- 
er on the subject: 

“Tf I enter into an agreement of 
my own volition and if I am not de- 
ceived, I’ll deal fairly. If things 
should turn out badly for the other 
party through no fault of his own I 
would rather lose my last cent than 
take advantage of him. But suppose 
that I was cornered into a bad bar- 
gain by an unscrupulous man shrewd- 
er than I? Why should I go through 
with it? It would be like abiding by 
evil.” 

His statement reveals a truth— 
deal fairly with the Hungarian and 
he shall not fail you. It is on that 
principle that the people have built 
their government, their customs and 
their ethics. The foreigner who 
knows this and will abide by this 
rule in his relationships with the 
Hungarians will find them staunch 
and loyal friends. This explains also 
the Magyar cult for the glory and 
traditions of the past. They have 
served as his moral support for cen- 
turies. He feels that to cast them 
away would be like repudiating old 
and trustworthy friends. 
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DENMARK 
FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


, ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 


KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Motor Liner, 20,000 Ton Reg. 


WONDER 
CRUISE 
$395 and up 


Shore excursions extra 


You need a com- 
plete change this 
summer! Go to the 
Viking Lands, on a 
Viking Ship, Viking 
iraommed.: — Inne 
gleaming white 
motor liner Kungsholm sails 
from New York June 30th, 4 P. M. 
DaylightSavingtime, tobe gone 
42. days, to travel 11,813 miles, 181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


NORTH CAPE FJORDS of NORWAY 
SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS ... RUSSIA 


and to visit 19 ports 
and 7 countries. 
You're backin New 
York August llth, 
or with later liner, 
if desired, at no 
extra cost. Consult 
your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., N.Y. 10 State St., Boston 


£444444444444444444444444444444444484448 4485554448484 44 88888 


-RATES BOW TO THE TIMES. 


Changed, the cost. Unchanged, St. Regis standards . . . where the 


niceties of living are made much of... where service is courteous 
. where one enjoys the advantage of being in the centre of every- 
thing amusing. New rates: single rooms, $4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, 


$8. Parlor, bedroom, bath, $10 to $20. Menu prices entirely revised. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. 


ENTER 


EUROPE HERE 


Look at the map! There’s economy, con- 


venience and added pleasure in starting 
your European trip from the top... 
landing at Glasgow, seeing Scotland, 
Wales, England on your way to the 
Continent... or stopping at Londonderry 
for a tour of the Emerald Isle before 
you go on. It’s the way of 1933... 
added value... your whole Europe trip 
lies on a direct and easy route . . . no 
circling back from some farther landing- 
port... you take everything in your 


stride and see it all! 


And Cabin Class on this route is a 
“buy”. The California, Cameronia, 
Tuscania are fine, modern ships, with 
generous space... superb food ... such 
solid comfort as attracts companionable 
travellers and inspires congeniality. The 
service which plays so great a part in 
the ease and pleasure of your voyage, is 


backed by 81 years of Anchor Line 


tradition. And Cabin Class is top class. 


Staterooms are distinctive in taste, modernly luxurious in 
their comforts. 


Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


ANCHOR) 
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The lounges are spacious, marked 
with the dignity of good taste, yet 
intimately cozy. 


CABIN ‘126 ue 


TOURIST CLASS *97 uP 


Sailings from New York to 
Londonderry and Glasgow: 


April 8 Cameronia 
May 2 Cameronia 
May 13 California 
May 27 Cameronia 
June 10 California 
*June 24 Cameronia 
*July 8 Tuscania 


*Summer rates: Cabin, $133 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 


FIRST CLASS 5140up 
TOURIST CLASS $97 uP 


Sailings from New York 
to Belfast and Glasgow: 


March 25 Caledonia 
April 25 Transylvania 
tMay 20 ‘Transylvania 
{June 3 Caledonia 
*tJune 17 Transylvania 
*July 1 Caledonia 


tvia Boston. 


*Summerrates: First Class, $147 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 


Smart... with speed in the angle 


of his cap, courtesy in his smile 
. this bell-boy is a symbol of 
Anchor Line service. 
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YOUR 
EUROPE 
TRIP 


deserves a con- 
ference with 


COOK'S! 


= 


No matter where you go in Europe or 
how long you stay, you owe it to your- 
self to get the best available advice 

. to assure to yourself the compre- 
hensive service of this, the world’s 
foremost travel organization. Ships, 
accommodations, landing ports, routes, 
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THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY AND BEYOND 


(Continued from page 28) 


in the look of all inanimate things— 
in the clumps of hay and the houses 
and the stone walls. As I get near 
the coast the houses are less whitely 
washed, weeds grow in their thatch; 
there are bogs and rough fields with 
lots of geese keeping close to the 
rushes. 

The coast is a splendid one: at 
Moher the cliffs lift themselves su- 
perbly. At Kilkee they do not rise 
so high; they are blackish and strati- 
fied. I look over the ocean in the 
sunset, and I can see to the north 
the islands of Arran. Making a half 
circle round an inlet is the town of 
Kilkee, its houses pink and blue and 
brown and yellow. As I watch, the 
water in the sunset turns black, and 
one cliff detached from the others 
becomes like a black wall. Men car- 
rying heaps of nets come down to 
their open boats—how small the 
boats, how much less robust the men 
going out in them, than the fishers of 
Brittany who’ at this time of day are 
carrying down to their big boats 
baskets with real food and good wine 
in them. I suppose hardly anything 
that would sustain men is being put 
into the boats here. And how small 
their catch will be compared with 
what is brought into a Breton har- 
bor! 

The stacks of seaweed on the com- 
mon get blacker; the geese go from 
it and I find them trudging down 
the streets, shaking out their wings 
and giving strident cries as they turn 
into different yards. Except for such 
cries everything is quiet in the town. 
I asked the red-haired girl in the bus 
office what the inhabitants do in the 
evenings. 

I had not come into the office to 
ask her that question. J came to in- 
quire about a bus that might take 
me eastward. The season being over 
that bus was no longer running. 
And then I asked her what they did 
in the evenings. 

They stayed at home, the red- 
haired girl told me; they played 
cards, read newspapers, and listened 
to gramophones. 

I said that that was all very well, 
but what did the young people do? 

She admitted that boys and girls 
walked together. But that was not 
being done this week. There was a 
mission at the chapel, and everyone 
was going to devotions and the ser- 
mon. A Redemptorist Mission, she 
said, and I knew that that meant 
that the sermon preached was very 
powerful. 

She had magnificent red hair and 
she didn’t mind talking with 
strangers, but I could see that the in- 
fluence of sermon and devotion were 
strong upon her: she was exalted and 
she was subdued. Did her friends 
go to the cinema? I asked. 

There wasn’t any cinema when the 
season was over, and the season was 
over now, she told me. 

And what did she do now the sea- 
son was over? 

Went to night-school; learned Eng- 
lish, Irish and bookkeeping. I was 
sure she did. Anyway, I went down 
the street and heard the gramophones 
in the houses and the bell ringing for 
devotions. The chapel-yard with its 
bent trees was in a gloaming that 
was becoming more lightless. And 


there were the girls, shawls across 
their heads, standing beside the bent 
trees. 

Later on a drum beating and fifes 
playing aroused me when | had given 
up the hope of joining in any con- 
genial night-life. I went out into 
the street and joined a procession. 
The drummer and the fifers were 
very earnest and the crowd pressed 
earnestly with them. I had no no- 
tion as to where they were going, 
but I was resolved to be with them. 

As I pressed on with the town’s 
folk, a small boy coming up to me 
said, “Will you carry us into the 
Players’ Field, sir?” I could not 
make out what his request was, but 
I saw that he was a lad of enter- 
prise and mettle, and I guessed that 
it meant something important to 
him. He was speaking for two; a 
follower was with him. I liked his 
looks—he was a serious and bright 
little chap, but there was no denying 
that he had the advantage of me. 
“Where’s the band going?” I asked. 
“To the Players’ Field, sir. There’s 
all kinds of sports there. Three 
pence admission.” I grasped what 
was meant. The town was having 
one of its rare galas: a night such 
as this did not often come in a year 
nor in a boy’s lifetime. But how 
could one join in if one didn’t have 
the three-pence? He was asking me 
to frank him and the lad with him. 
I told them that they should enter 
with me. 

The boy who was the follower 
spoke not at all, but the bright and 
serious chap who had picked me for 


a patron had much to tell me. “A 
black man is there. He can eat fire. 
From a forest in Africa he is.” His 


mind, I could see, had been revolv- 
ing round this visitant for days. 

We reached an entrance over which 
“Failte” was written and the band 
halted to give a final rouse with 
drum and fife. It was a Grand 
Carnival that we were going into; 
organized by a confraternity, its pro- 
ceeds were to go to some charity in 
the town. 

It was the usual assembly of items 
that go to make a Fancy Fair in a 
country town—a_ merry-go-round, 
swing-boats, a shooting-gallery, and 
one of these stalls where, for knock- 
ing things down with balls, you get 
tea-pots and cups or nickel-plated 
clocks—all going on under a flare of 
light and to the blare of music that 
is produced by the same power that 
makes the wooden horses go around. 
Not all who went with the procession 
made their way into the grounds— 
only an elite amongst the youngsters 
entered—those who had three pence 
to spend; the rest crowded outside, 
watching the flare and the movement 
and listening to the blare that makes 
these occasions so exciting. 

My protégé took me directly to 
where the fire-eater had his tent. I 
speak only of the bright and earnest 
lad, for his follower entered hardly 
at all into the proceedings. Blended 
with the interest in one who could 
bend red hot irons with his bare 
hands and feet and eat fire and who 
had come out of a forest in Africa, 
there was also in him the interest of 
an investigator into human society. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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He mentioned the name of Living- 
stone, and he had evidently been 
struck by some observation that that 
explorer had made, An extra fee 
had to be paid for entrance to the 
tent where the African forest-dweller 
performed, and a woman was there 
to take up the money. “Married to 
her he is,” said my young informant, 
“He was baptized just before he mar- 
ried. Converted jin Dublin.’ He 
gave me this data with the serious- 
ness of a social editor who has ex- 
clusive information about exclusive 
people. A brazier was at a little 
distance from the tent—one of the 
sort that night-watchmen keep  be- 
fore their sentry-boxes filled with 
glowing coals: a wide, thick bar of 
iron was reddening in it. And very 
naturally there was a group of boys 
around to assist in the operation. 
Business was being drummed up 
by a youthful black damsel (“his 
daughter by a first marriage,” my 
youthful informant told me). This 
Topsy yelled and grimaced and con 
torted herself; the exhibition she 
gave was supposed to be a rendering 
of life in the primeval forest. It 
must be great, I thought, to be a 
youngster and to be able to let one- 
self go like that without fear of 
punishment. She winked as she cut 
certain capers which were not quite 
as innocent as her watchers assumed, 
Then when a sufficiently large crowd 
had been brought to the place by her 


yelling and capering—about a score 
—the announcement was made that 
the fire-eater’s performance was 


about to begin, and we entered the 
tent. 

He dashed in, a shambling native 
of Africa or the West Indies, 
mounted a platform, and began to 
tell us about the tribal life that had 
been his, It seemed to me that what 
was new in what he said was not 
true, and that what was true was not 
new; Topsy assisted him in his il- 
lustrations of aspects of tribal lfe— 
fighting, or hunting, or getting mar- 
ried, making grimaces and contor- 
tions that were more or less appro- 
priate. When this was beginning to 
pall on us the burning brand was 
brought in and the black took hold 
of it. That wide, thick piece of iron 
was at white heat. Slipping off what- 
ever foot-wear he had on, he put a 
naked sole to the burning iron and 
bent it around his foot. We were all 
impressed, He stamped upon the hot 
metal, yelling as he did so, He 
lighted a taper; taking up some wisps 
he set them on fire and put them into 
his mouth, It looked as if he were 
swallowing fire, And all the time 
Topsy moaned and grimaced and 
contorted, I soon had enough of it. 
My young friends waited for an- 
other manifestation while I went to 
look at the shooting-gallery and the 
merry-go-round, At the other side 
of the fence there was still a crowd 
of the three-penniless; they were 
having an outside participation in the 
flare, the blare, the movement of the 
Grand Carnival. 


We couldn’t 


remember what we 


came to forget 


S\) 


(Blew? De Russy’s gun salutes 
the sunset, Five o’clock on 
Oahu. Thesun drops down for 
its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond 
Head. Purple shadows begin to 
tint the sea about us. 

Five o’clock now . .. dinner 
at eight. Time for one more 
flight down white wavecrests. 
Thenashower, tingling against 
sun-warmed skin, Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of 
tinkling glasses and laughter 
coming from a nearby lanai, 
Outside the window, dusk. Wat- 
kiki’s lights twinkling to the 
early stars, and away on the 
coral reef the puff of white surf, 
the mystic flare of torches where 
natives fish with spears. 

Here surely is che place where 
you can forget! Forget what? 
Wecan’t remember, . [t doesn’t 
matter, 


But Remember This 


Seeing Honoluluand the island 
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SONS OF PHOENICIA GO FISHING 


(Continued from page 15) 


pencil and notebook and lungs that 
compete with the roaring surf, beside 
him a revenue officer and a police- 
man to “control” the sales and to see 
that the federal treasury is enriched 
by Portugal’s oldest tax, the dizimo 
do pescado, ten per cent to the State 
on the gross revenue from fish taken 
in Portuguese waters. 

All hands are pulling cheerfully, 
with song and jest and badinage. A 
fever of excitement animates the 
group, as with hopes and fears they 
tug away. That net is heavy. Too 
many jellyfish this time. No, by 
Peter, Paul and all the Saints! It is 
a magnificent catch! There will be 
extra wine tonight, and the patrao 
will give extra silver to every man in 
the boat, besides their ten per cent of 


the profit. And there will be a great 
caldeirada, Portugal's famous fish 
chowder, and a dance at the Bar 


Maritima. Diniz is right: the nets 
are full to bursting. 

Wading into the sea, the children 
prance about, splashing and yelling, 
and brandishing small handnets with 
which they pursue the few fishes that 
have wriggled through the mesh that 
holds captive so many million others. 
A final heave, and the net and its 
burden are up on the sands, a flutter- 
ing mound of quicksilver, destined 
for the delicatessen shops of New 
York and London and Johannesburg 
and Buenos Aires! 

Deputies of the sardine packers 
from Setubal have come; the auc- 
tioneer beams prosperously upon this 


good fortune of the morning, even 
though he knows that it will not 
fetch the handsome prices of “be- 


fore the crisis.” They are counting 
out the catch by the cabaz, and there 
are more than a thousand of these 
measures, more than two million 
fishes, some destined to be sold from 
the tin one by one, de luxe, in the 
hotels of Berlin or Tokyo. The sell- 
ing is to us a novelty, for the auc- 
tioneer opens the bidding at a high 
price set by the patrado, and works 
down, until the first buyer, fearful 
lest his competitor beat him to it, 
holds up his right hand and shouts 
“cheu!”, and the lot is knocked down. 
One marvels at the endurance of one 
lungful. The auctioneer takes a 
huge breath, mops his forehead with 
a violent vermilion handkerchief and 
intones his business in a voice that is 
something between that of a train an- 
nouncer in the Pennsylvania station 
and a Persian pomegranate vendor. 

The sale is soon finished, the larg- 
est here in many weeks; and it will 
be many weeks again before a catch 
of a thousand cabazes will be taken 
from these hazardous waters. There 
will be days too stormy to risk life 
and boats and gear; and tomorrow 
there may be nothing but a net full 
of alforrecas, and perhaps only ten 
cabazes of sardines. The boats must 
be kept in repair; nets must be dried 


and mended, and eventually replen- 
ished, two months’ hard work for 
women’s busy hands; taxes must be 
paid; and there must be a fair profit 
for the patrdo, whose lifetime’s sav- 
ings are all invested in this gamble 
with the sea, and a bewilderingly un- 
stable market. And for the fisher- 
men themselves, an annual average 
far less than that of many of their 
fellow workers in the sweet security 
of farm and pasture. “But,” ex- 
plains Diniz, “by damn we just gotta 
fish!” It’s in the blood of these 
Phoenicians, this love of their wine- 
dark sea, that lured them forth from 
Tyre and Sidon in that dim past, of 
which Ezekiel, writing twenty-five 
hundred years ago, exclaimed, “Tar- 
shish was thy merchant by reason of 
the multitude of all kind of riches; 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded in thy fairs. .. . The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy mar- 
kets and thou wast replenished, and 
made very glorious in the midst of 
the seas.” 

But there is plenty for everyone, 
of bread and fish and wine, and po- 
tatoes too for that matter; a new 
woolen shawl for the senhora and 
hoops and tops for the kiddies. And 
always ‘next Saturday we may win 
the lottery, as José did seven years 
ago last Easter, and married Luisa at 
Aveiro, where he is now a fine patrao 
with six great barcas and nets, all his 
own. So Jet us go to the Bar Mari- 
tima and have a dish of caldetrada, 
with a second glass of winho tinto 
from the cask that has come from 
Collares! Call for the cards, an 
escudo if you can tell which of three 
is red! 

Late that night, we pass by groups 
of the old-timers smoking their pipes 
under a spangled sky above the sand 
dunes, and telling tales as old men 
will, of the days of the Empire, and 
of great-grandfather who went out 
with Dom Pedro to the Brasils, and 
sent back home the medal of the Em- 
peror won in the campaign against 
the Paraguayans of the Pilcomayo. 
Beyond the dunes, a magic silhouette 
of the barcas, resting above their 
jellyfish slipways until tomorrow. 
Back of us, hilarious laughter from 
younger spirits at the canteen; the 
strumming of guitars, and a pleasing 
baritone voice bursts forth in an ani- 
mated fado, an ever young folk-song 
of this coast: 

O mar tamben é casado 

O mar tamben tem mulher; 
E casado com a areia, 
Bate-lhe quando quér... 

“And what,” we ask Diniz, “does 
that mean?” Diniz smiles, and re- 
flects upon his bachelor existence. 

“That-meens,’ he grins, “the sea, 
he is also married; the sea, he too 
has a wife. He is married to the 
sand, and by damn, he whales hell out 
of her when he feels like it!” 
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BICYCLING THROUGH HOLLAND 


(Continued from page 19) 


“vigorous”; an adjective which in- 


variably springs to mind during 
your visit there. Very much of 


yesterday and today is packed into 
little Holland. 

Your preference in sightseeing 
might be old Holland or it might 
be today’s Holland; but, looking es- 


pecially for the one, you cannot 
escape contact with the other. They 
are inextricably mingled. Motor- 


buses honk past buildings older than 
Pieter Stuyvesant. Young things in 
Paris modes slip past placid-faced 
grandmothers who remember the 
styles of Hendrik Hudson’s days— 
and wear them. 

In these recent times, when so 
many of the traditional sights of a 
given country, although still lustily 
advertised as extant in order to at- 
tract guileless visitors, have well- 
nigh disappeared, it is joyful to 
pedal through old, reliable Holland 
and see wooden shoes being worn 
(but only to keep feet dry and 
warm!); to see windmills revolving 
even as Rembrandt must have seen 
them (but to pump water and not 
for show!); to hear chimes in an- 
cient church-towers pealing forth 
hymns and folksongs on the hours 
and quarters (but as clocks, first of 
all!); to catch sight of the tradi- 
tional milk-carts partly propelled 
by canine-power underneath; to en- 
counter in Zeeland the old-time 
costumes worn (commonly and not 
as a tourist attraction!); to coast 
along sea and river dykes as neces- 
sary now as they were in William 
of Orange’s time; all this is joyful 
and exhilarating wheeling! 

Although I had been in Holland 
before, and in springtime, I did not 
become aware until my recent bi- 
cycle days, how extraordinarily it 
is the land of flowers and expert 
flower culture. But now I per- 
ceive why it is Holland which sup- 


| plies the gay, exacting Riviera with 


the bulk of the latter’s finest blos- 
soms. Nice, Monte Carlo, Cannes, 
Menton, and the rest, look to Hol- 
land all summer long for daily sup- 
plies. As I loitered along on 
purring rubber tires through coun- 
try roads and byways, everywhere 
I came upon gardens which took 
away my breath. I dragged my way 


\through clouds of scent as a canal 


| barge 
| duckweed 


pushes on through green 
and slime. Scent lay 
thick along the paths—one seemed 
to propel it along from billow to 
billow. And this was autumn! 
Such chrysanthemums and dahlias 
as the cool, rainy North Sea sum- 
mers help them to raise! Such varie- 


gated acres of snapdragons! Such 
plots rich with begonia! 
Of course, the world has heard 


of the bulb-fields of April and May, 
when tulips, hyacinths, daffodils 
and their cousins stretch away like 
Kansas wheatfields of color. But 
these mark only the beginning of 
the florists’ year, which does not 
end until the sharp frosts. Daily 
airplane loads of blooms climb over 
Belgium, France and Spain to the 
Mediterranean resorts. And _ they 
have told me in The Hague, with 
great glee, that almost daily some- 
one down there on the Riviera 
sends back to friends in Holland as 


gifts some of the selfsame flowers 
which actually left there for the 
south the day previous. Coals 
brought back to Newcastle! 

I, as a tourist awheel in Holland, 
noticed particularly certain charac- 
teristics as unique to the country 
which were not at all the ones ad- 
vertised in travel literature. I saw 
it unique as a fenceless land 
throughout its western half. Cattle, 
pigs, goats, sheep penned in by 
water, the cheapest fencing perhaps 
one can buy. Along these “fences,” 
also, the morning’s milk-cans are 
transported to and from the barns; 
hay is also floated in along them 
and not upon carts, Fenceless 
farm-holdings take on an appear- 
ance of enormous acreages; certain 
areas suggest the American plains. 

Holland is unique in its astonish- 
ing acceptance of so-called Modern 
Architecture. Even towns and vil- 
lages often show touches of it; and 
as for Holland’s triplet of metrop- 
olises, they are full of it. America 
seems hardly to have realized that 
entirely new schools of architecture 
are vigorously awake and at work 
in Europe—and are freely welcomed 
in Holland, in both private and pub- 
lic construction. 

When that bicycling holiday was 
over, we left the land, uncertain 
upon some points of Dutch house- 
holding; intimately as we did wend 
village streets and investigate farm 
and florist. And these points we 
plan to clear up at our next visit. 
For example: Are all cellars along- 
side canals wet, damp, full, or dry? 
How have the scientifically-minded 
Holland engineers solved the sew- 
age-disposal problem presented by 
their canalled country? Are most of 
the canals open sewers? And is this 
“according to Hoyle?” If not, how 
so then, the whole western half be- 
ing so level and so crisscrossed by 
canals? ... Where do Dutch farm- 
ers put their livestock in winter? 
In the landscape so few adequate- 
looking barns in sight. In summer 
and autumn cows are milked on- 
the-hoof, so to speak, al fresco and 
without benefit of stanchions. When 
winter comes—what? 

The so-called present generation 
in these United States knows not 
the bicycle and the cinder-path! It 
has undoubted!y missed something 
thereby. Particularly from a sight- 
seeing standpoint. For, what shall 
it proht an autoist to motor off for 
a hundred miles in an afternoon, if 
on the way he has seen little A 
shadowy, quickly-fading procession 
of impressionistic landscape? Or, 
as so often occurs, a composite pic- 
ture-parade of hurrying motorists? 
Or, on the other hand, have you 
loitered—can you lotter—and enjoy 
your journey in detail? No, motor- 
ist, only on a bicycle can you do 
it well! The two-wheeled way is 
the way to see things and wisit 
things: it is the way to do Holland! 
And there you need only a raincoat 
on the luggage-carrier behind and 
a thin pocketbook in your clothes 
to go anywhere and do anything 
that “any other Dutchman would 
do!” 
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THE OPEN-AIR MARKETS OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 31) 


Caledonia 


Caledonia market is London’s 
lumber room shamelessly exposed. 
Big suit cases and boxes spread on 
the ground mingle with much more 
superior stalls in line after line. 
Dingy looking men rather the worse 
for the wear like their goods have 
brought together the strangest pos- 
sible assortment of odds and ends. 
It is an amazing miscellany. Think 
of any small, odd, out of the way 
article, somewhere in all the heaps 
of seeming trash you will be able to 
find it. Caledonia market can sup- 
ply a glass eye, false teeth, or an 
artificial limb claimed to be a me- 
chanical masterpiece almost as effec- 
tive as the real thing. Everything is 
guaranteed, The market's guarantee 
is the most comprehensive ever of- 
fered. Pick up a cracked china orna- 
ment of obese shape and appalling 
color and a guarantee that it is in 
perfect condition is readily forthcom- 
ing. The ornament would frighten 
a baby, or make a fearful impression 
in any drawing room, but here it is 
for three pence and a_ guarantee 
thrown in without charge. 

Clouds gather and the Caledonia 
market does its vanishing trick. A 
few spots of rain foretelling a shower 
fall on the pavement. All the goods 
disappear. They are completely cov- 
ered with scraps of tarpaulin hastily 
thrown over them. Variety changes 
to sameness, The dealers similarly 
protected drip silently and miserably. 


The Food Markets 


But not all the markets of London 
are heterogeneous street stalls. In the 
great wholesale markets of Covent 
Garden, Billingsgate, and Smithfield 
activity is purely business like. Feed- 
ing London’s seven millions is a 
serious undertaking to be executed 
with mechanical precision. But even 
so the food markets possess human 
interest. The porters are peculiar to 
each market although the arrival and 
despatch of quantities of food stuffs 
all over London are common to the 
three markets. 

Covent Garden is a market of fruit, 
vegetables and flowers. Its day starts 
very early in the morning and is 
almost over before the rest of Lon- 
don is on its way to work.. Through- 
out the night boats, convoys of lor- 
ries and special trains have been hur- 
rying their freight to the large drab 
ibuilding situated close to the Strand. 
Dozens of horse vans and trucks fill 
the surrounding streets. Inside are 
piles of boxes, baskets, hampers and 
sacks to be delivered to the rows of 
wholesalers’ stands. Here are dis- 
played samples of the day’s consign- 
ments. 

Porters arrive to attend to the im- 
mediate filling of orders. Heavy 


loads are carried with skilful ease. 
The Covent Garden porter uses his 
head, and his specialty is balancing a 
tower of round baskets. He walks 
along briskly and even though the 
tower may be twenty feet high, not 
even the topmost basket quivers. 

The Billingsgate fish porter also 
uses his head and displays a skill and 
strength amazing in men of no great 
physique. His hat is his tool. It is 
a cumbersome affair weighing seven 
pounds and is built of leather on a 
steel frame. Each man has his hat 
made to measure at a cost of thirty 
shillings, Between the rows of marble 
slabs the porters clatter in their 
copper toed boots, carrying boxes of 
fish which weigh up to three hundred 
pounds. 

Billingsgate looks down upon the 
oldest boats anchored in the Thames. 
They are Dutch eel boats and have 
been moored here for three hundred 
years under a Royal charter. They 
retain their rights by never leaving 
the spot. Eels are always sold alive. 
They are kept in these boats in tanks 
and the water is circulated through 
them freely. The eels are brought 
from Holland by the Dutch firm that 
had the original charter, and are then 
transferred to Billingsgate market. 

An odd contrast is provided at the 
Smithfield meat market, a vast build- 
ing made hideous by stuccoed pin- 
nacles. Here white hatted and white 
smocked giants handle great sides 
of beef with astonishing ease and not 
so much as a grunt of effort. Along 
the walls are arranged retail meat 
stalls. A salesman holds up a piece 
of beef weighing a few pounds and 
makes a tremendous show of strength 
in hoisting it aloft. He offers it for 
two shillings six pence. “Two shill- 
ings, then,” he shouts. “All right, 
then, one and nine pence, one and six, 
here, take it for one and_ three. 
Who'll have it? Lady over there?” 
He concludes all in one breath and 
hoists the next piece. 

As if in defiance of the Goliath, 
Smithfield, a small fish market flour- 
ishes in its very shadow. The tang 
of shell fish and the odors of raw 
meat mingle. A winkle barrow stands 
outside a butcher’s shop. The winkle 
man demonstrates faith in his own 
stock iby sampling his wares. With 
practiced hand he inserts a pin into 
the opening of the shell, twirls his 
wrist gracefully and extracts the 
winkle. The arrival of customers to 
buy and indulge themselves in the 
Cockney’s favorite tea time dish pre- 
vents his making further inroads on 
his own stock. 

Across the street from the fish 
stalls a meat auctioneer shrieks his 
cry. It is the call which is the bur- 
den of all London markets. “Buy 
away, ladies! Buy away, ladies! 
Buy. Buy. Buy.” 


WHY CITIES GET LOST 


(Continued from page 37) 


however absolutely it might be razed, 
or even annihilated, could possibly 
be lost, in the sense of being impos- 
sible to relocate. 

New York may one of these days 
succumb to war, earthquake, the sea 
or a plague. It is not at all likely, 


but it is possible. Yet though every 
skyscraper sink one thousand fath- 
oms deep, New York will be per- 
fectly well known to the merest tyro 
in the archeology of 25,000 years 
hence. 
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BRONZE APOLLOS OF EAST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 23) 


It was not, however, the strange 
attire of these men that held our 
attention, but rather their athletic 
bodies and the red-brown sheen of 
their exposed limbs. This,  to- 
gether with their straight-forward 
approach, told us they were Masai 
warriors. The white hunter seized 
this opportunity to inquire about 
the surrounding country and was 
informed that the land from which 
they had come was alive with lions 
and rhinoceroses. After some con- 
versation we persuaded the warriors 
to return with us to camp and be 
our guides to this rich camera-land. 
As we entered our comfortable 
quarters we saw their eyes widen as 
they beheld the amount of equip- 
ment with which the white man 
travels. I presume their way was 
to take only a shield and a spear 
with pieces of meat on it like a 
brochette. 

As we sat around the campfire 
that evening, I asked the white 
hunter about the lives of these 
young warriors. He raked the red 
embers reflectively for a few. mo- 


ments. “When I first came to 
Africa, as I told you, the Masai 
were in the fertile Rift Valley,” he 
mused. “We English took their 


land, and now I suppose we'll break 
their spirit. But we haven’t done 
it yet,” he added quickly. “They 
are still as brave as they were when 
their name was feared by every 
tribe in East Africa. The young 
men continue to have years of a 
sort of military training, but what 
good does it do them! The British 
Government protects their reduced 
boundaries and their only fighting is 
with wild animals that attack their 
villages.” 

“Perhaps the tribe thinks this 
training develops the youth—they 
may look upon it as our colleges do 
on athletics—”’ I ventured. 

“By Jove! That’sit!” The Eng- 
lishman was on his feet. “Your 
football players! I don’t know 
much about the game _ personally 
but I have heard a lot about it from 
the Americans I have taken on 
Safari. It’s exactly the same. Train- 
ing quarters—a rigid diet—no to- 
bacco nor intoxicants and absolute 
obedience to the man in command. 
Of course the training of the Masai 
is more intensive. He has no per- 
sonal possessions, even the booty 
he gets in raids goes to his next of 
kin. His diet consists of meat, 
cow’s blood and milk and his train- 
ing lasts from the age of seventeen 
or eighteen to thirty. There are 
no holidays or vacations either,’ he 
added. “But at last comes his re- 
ward. He retires at thirty, buys as 
many wives as he can afford and 
settles down to enjoy the fruit of 
their toil.” 

“Tell me about the Masai lion 
hunts. Is it true that these natives 
capture the lion within a human 
ring?” The thing seemed incredi- 
ble, but I had read the story some- 
where. 

“That's their method,” the Eng- 
lishman replied. He stretched his 
big frame in the warmth of the 
embers he had stirred to life. “I’ve 
seen it done more than once. Only 
a few years ago, not far from here, 


a lion was seen prowling about a 
Masai village and a group of war- 
riors was selected to put an end 
to him. Great ceremony attended 
their departure from the village. 
Each warrior wore a_ headdress 
made of ostrich feathers and about 
his ankles were bracelets of the 
long hair of the colobus monkey. 
Every one carried a long spear and 
a fantastically painted shield was on 
his arm. I followed at a distance 
but near enough to realize that 
every man was on the alert. Grad- 
ually I saw them form a circle and 
I knew that the lion was some- 
where in the center, in the high 
grass that completely concealed 
him from my eyes. The circle was 
at first large but it became smaller 
by almost imperceptible degrees. 
They were closing in on him! All 
retreat was cut off! In a moment 
he would charge! I held my breath. 
Where would he break for freedom? 
Who would be his victim! A fear- 
ful roar! a tawny flash! But the 
Masai was too quick for him. The 
spear had gone through the beast 
from head to haunches. Then fol- 
lowed a strange scene. The Masai 
warriors, not unmindful of the cour- 
age of their fallen foe, lifted him 
reverently on their shield and car- 
ried him to his last resting place.” 

The next morning we shifted our 
camp fifteen miles to a range of 
hills called the Masai Steppes on 
the western side of the plains. Here 
we found a smalli Masai village and 
it was not long before the “elders” 
came formally to call upon us. They 
brought as a gift of welcome, 
gourds filled with milk. This we 
were told was the greatest delicacy 
they could offer and we accepted it 
with thanks. But the receptacles 
looked so unsanitary that we gave 
it to our native boys who drank it 
with gesticulations of delight. We 
learned later that the Masai milk 
gourds are never washed because 
of the superstition that such a pro- 
cedure would bring sickness and 
perhaps death to the cows that gave 
the milk. 

The elders, we learned later, were 
the house-holders and the providers 
of the tribe. When about thirty 
years of age, the warrior becomes 
an “old man,” or elder, and settles 
down to the life of a. herdsman. 
These men, like the warriors we 
had met on the veldt, were all of 
fine physique, scarcely one being 
under six feet. The copper cast 
of their skins was emphasized by 
the mutton tallow and ochre with 
which they had rubbed themselves 
from head to foot. They are a 
smooth-limbed tribe, these Masai, 
for if hair appears on any part of 
the body it is instantly plucked out 
with tweezers. As the men talked, 
we noticed that all had their two 
lower front teeth extracted. On 
questioning the white hunter we 
found it was a precaution against 
starvation in case of lockjaw. Like 
the warriors they wore but one 
loose garment suspended from the 
shoulder. 

That afternoon we accepted their 
invitation to visit the village. A 
thorn bush fence or boma_ sur- 
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Vee ihe i 

posal, Rolls-Royce and 

BEEING, ccc cot unter aie canted 

BRUTAIN ot oneren 1, gues 
write want to see. 


SUPER HIRE 6High View Parade. 


Ilford. Essex, Eng. 
or obtain particulars from ‘TRAVEL’ 


NORWAY 
ND SWEDE 


N 
This summer, enjoy the de- 
lights of the Norwegian 
Fjords, North Cape, Swedish 
Dalecarlia, Visby, Stockholm, 


Oslo, Copenhagen — at ex- 
ceptionally low cost because 
of present economic condi- 
tions. Save time and money 
—book thru Bennett's — 82 
years of experience and 12 
offices thruout Scandinavia. 


Ask for our booklets of Inde- 
pendent and Escorted Tours. 


BENNETT'S 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


580 Fifth Ave., at 47th St. Founded 1850 


on the world’s 
most luxurious Liner 


A CRUISE 
ARANDORA STAR 


will be the crowning joy of your European trip 


“No holiday in the world can equal the charm, com- 

. fort and romance of acruise on “ Britain’s Dream- 
- ship.’’ Outside windows to every cabin. Perfect 
~ Cuisine and Service. Palatial Public Salons. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun Lido. 


Mai YoNS DELIGHTFUL CRUISES TO THE 
Ps -\\\ MEDITERRANEAN, WEST INDIES, 
= IBY NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 


For full details apply to 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 
or any office of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A. and Canada 


FESTIVAL 


We ere: 


AUGUST 


WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF 
ENGLISH DRAMA 
WITH SPECIAL LECTURES AND A NEW PLAy 


Illustrated Folders from Malvern Festival Offices 

Panton House, 25 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1 

or c/o TRAVEL, 4 West 16th Street, New York 
SEAS Acl een b> 

COUNTY HOTEL MALVERN 
A Honywood Hotel 

Honywood Hotels in London, W. 1. CARTER’S; 
WASHINGTON 

Special combined terms at each of these Hotels for guests en route for Malvern. 

HONYWOOD HOTELS, LTD., LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director 

14 ALBEMARLE ST., W. 1. 


SEVEN 
PLAYS 
IN EACH 
WEEK 


ALBEMARLE; 


GREAT FOSTERS 


\ LONDON 


18 
MILES 


Golf Riding—Dancing— 
T ennis—Archery— 
Open-Air Swim- 

ming Pool 


ONCE THE HOME 
of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Illustrated brochure 


from Manager or Travel England’s Unique Hotel 


Mathersills 


STOPS SEA SICKNESS 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


DODSON 
BIRD HOUSES 


THE FINEST HOMES 


WREN HOUSE 


’ 

81 - YOUR BIRDS 
This genuine Attract the cheery song 
Dodson Red- birds to your premises. 


Joseph H. Dodson will help 
you. His Houses, Shelters, 
Feeding Stations, and Baths 
are the result of a lifetime 
of bird = study. Dodson 
Houses are distinguished by 
their beauty and sturdiness 
7 they offer welcome 
of Dodson shelter year after year to 
Houses. the desirable birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 


166 Harrison St., “Bird Lodge,’ Kankakee, III. 


wood Bird 
House, perfect- 
ly ventilated, 
delivered for 
$1. Send for 
FREE catalog, 
illustrating 
complete line 


Go this summer 
—with a gay Col- 
legiate group ora 
congenial House 
Party by motor. 
Tour prices from 
$260to $979 include 
round trip ocean pas- 
sage, hotels, meals, guide 
service, motor trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums—even your 
tips! Itineraries to every country 
in Europe! Write for FREE Book- 
let “E”. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MONEY” THAT TALKS 


Speaking for your prestige and 
introducing you to helpful ser- 
vice abroad American Express 
Travelers Cheques truly repre- 
sent “travel money” that talks 
in every tongue. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


a= 


DENMARK - SWEDEN 
FINLAND - POLAND 
RUSSIA 


One Way $85.50. Round Trip $136. 
One Class Only. 
OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 


BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service 


Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway 1 Bourse pig: 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL 
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Co 
SANTA FE 


ot oa 


IT ALL 


@ 
—WORLD’S FAIR 


Chicago 


—CALIFORNIA 
—COLORADO 


—GRAND CANYON 
National Park 
Santa Fe Pullmans to the rim 


—INDIAN-DETOURS 


by motor in New Mexico 


—NATIONAL PARKS 
® 


New 
Santa Fe Vacation 
Fares 


You will be amazed how’ 
much you can see in so 


short a time for so little 
money—IHIS SUMMER. 


All-expense Tours 
on certain days this Summer 


Clip and paste this coupon 
on a postcard 


W .J. Black, P.T M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1178 Ra:lway Exchange, Chicago 


Send booklets and NEW vacation fares Leaflet. 
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BRONZE APOLLOS OF EAST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 48) 


rounded a manyetta of ~ about 
twenty dwellings. Our arrival was 
at first unnoticed by the natives 
and we paused to watch a woman 
repairing a dwelling. This hut, like 
all the others, was not more than 
four feet high and the only opening 
an oval hole near the ground. 
Through the aperture in the flat- 
tened dome of the roof the woman 
was patching, we could see that the 
structure was made of wattle plas- 
tered with mud and cow dung. 

As we advanced into the settle- 
ment we were appalled at the filth, 
odor and flies that swarmed every- 
where. It is surprising that these 
natives who are superior to all 
others in Africa, should live in such 
repulsive surroundings. But it 
comes from the fact that the cattle 
are as dear to the Masai as his own 
life. At sundown the herds are 
driven into the center of the man- 
yetta, the one opening in the boma 
closed and’ there the Masai and his 
herds share the same enclosure un- 
til the cattle are driven out in the 
morning for food and water. The 
result is a most unsanitary condi- 
tion, but the herdsman sleeps peace- 
fully knowing that his most pre- 
cious possessions are with him and 
that they are protected from wild 
beasts by the thorn fence and his 
own sturdy spear. 

In this little manyetta of twenty 
houses there were over a thousand 
head of. cattle. They were used as 
a medium of exchange instead of 
money and furnished all the food 
the community required. Besides 
the milk, blood taken from the liv- 
ing animal is the chief food supply. 
This is obtained by shooting an ar- 
row into the jugular vein and catch- 
ing the blood in a bowl. The blood 
is usually drunk warm from the 
animal but is sometimes mixed with 
milk. This nourishment, revolting 
to us, is essential to the Masai for 
it is practically his only means of 
obtaining salt. 

So dear are these cattle to their 
owners that everyone is known by 
name and so gentle that they are 
generally herded by small boys. In 
the dry season the cattle are fre- 
quently taken some distance from 
the manyetta for food and water. 
Much of the land in the Masai Re- 
serve is arid and the natives must 
not only seek pasture for their 
hump-back cattle but must frequent- 
ly dig into dry river beds to obtain 
water. They have no tools or ma- 
chinery and this is done with their 
naked hands. From these holes 


water is dipped and poured into 
clay troughs where the cattle drink. 
This is almost a continuous per- 
formance during the daytime, for 
the herds are large and require a 
great deal of water. 

As we wandered about the village 
we noticed that the women, like the 
men, were well-formed with nar- 
row, aristocratic heads set on tall 
straight bodies. Their dress was 
extremely simple and all fashioned 
from the same pattern. It consist- 
ed of a piece of brown cloth wrap- 
ped tightly about the body under 
the arms and a second more loose- 
ly draped about the shoulders. 
Long hair was not in vogue nor 
was the hair bobbed, for the head 
of the Masai belle is closely shaven. 
Even her eyebrows are removed 
for hair is not considered beautiful 
in Masailand. But no debutante in 
America is more fond of personal 
ornament than were the women of 
this little manyella. However, it 
seemed to be quantity rather than 
quality that counted for many were 
weighed down with four or five 
pounds of personal adornment. Cop- 
per and brass wire was wound 
around their arms until we won- 
dered that the blood could circulate 
at all. In wire, also, were encased 
their legs almost from the ankles 
to the knees. The Masai women 
put this wire on in childhood and 
by arresting the growth it frequent- 
ly causes much pain to the wearer. 
But custom never allows these 
women to remove or even loosen 
it. Yards of wire also encircled 
their necks and earrings were not 
lacking for the same material fur- 
nished loops which reached almost 
to their waists. 

Suddenly there was a_ general 
movement. The tasks of the day 
were laid aside and we followed the 
others toward the opening in the 
boma. As we approached we saw 
that the last rays of the sun were 
touching the distant hills and that 
the Masai herds were slowly mak- 
ing their way across the plain to- 
ward the place of their night’s safe 
shelter. We stood at the entrance 
until all of the hump-back cattle 
had filed by and the opening in the 
boma was closed. As we left the 
little village in the gathering dark- 
ness with its people and their herds 
shut off from all danger by the 
circle of thorn bush, the voice of a 
boy floated out to us. clear and 
sweet, singing an old Masai song 
to his hump-back cattle. 

* * x 


Who Wants To Join 


AUTOMOBILE FILM TRIP stat 
AROUND THE WORLD? July, 


Trip will take about 1 year. 
Contributions to Expenses, $1750. 
Write: H. P. SCHULZE, c/o Travel Mag., 

l6th St., N. Y. 


4 W. 


Specialists in Economical 
Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 
Aspirations are ours. Benefit from 
Dr. Keller’s Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 


SHORT CRUISE at 
the cost of am ordimary Tow 
TOURIST afloat « LUXURY ashore 


Small congenial parties. cultured leaders, unexcelled 
hotely, motor sightseeing, ample leinure 
lan), | VARSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
Booklet | 52) FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

AY fu) 1700 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ONE-CLASS SHIPS 
OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


* Travel the Portland short 
route to the Orient—includes 
scenic 100-mile trip down the 
| famed Columbia. Modern 
“One-Class” ships, spacious 
decks and social saloons— 
excellent American food — 
| outside rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, 
Shanghai $185, Hong Kong 
$200, Manila $200, Round- 
the-World Tours $500. 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL LEE... .. Apr. 12 
GENERAL PERSHING May 3 
GENERAL SHERMAN . May 24 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
K 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature. full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


“Ae Porter Building (Dept.W4) Portland,Oregon WR 


NORWAY 


Two weeks cruise on the World’s 
Largest Pleasure Yacht 


Stella Polaris. 


leaves Calais and Harwich 


JUNE 16 


Inland passage cruise, 
through Fjords, visiting 
NORTH CAPE AT MID- 
SUMMER, when MID- 
NIGHT SUN is seen at its 
4% greatest. Lapp and Rein- 
», fi, deer encampment visited, 
WINS iy folk dances arranged. 

14 glorious and interesting 
days for as little as $6.00 
a day. 


Other cruises leave July 14, 
July 29 and Augast 19. 


B & N LINE 


280 Broadway, New York — 


Washington, D.C. 


Overlooking Capitol Plaza, only a few 
minutes walk from the Capitol, Congressional 
Library and Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Convenient to shopping and theatre districts. 
Excellent service and cuisine. 

Rates most reasonable and 


is NO TIPPING 


are there 


Write for “A week in Washington” 


North Capitol and E. Sts. N.W. 


Hughes Printing Co. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


SPECIAL DELIVERY: 
A Packet of Replies 


By Branch Cabell 


A daring, brilliant series of letters addressed by the author 
to correspondents who make unwarranted demands on his time 
and his privacy. The book is unique: posted refusals, as polite 
and to the point as a publisher’s rejection slip, paralleled by 
long candid replies, never mailed, in which the author un- 
bosoms himself with delightful informality about himself and 
still more about human foibles and no little about the amorous 
female. $2.50 
Available also in two Limited Signed Large Paper Editions at $7.50 and $26.00 


PEOPLE WORTH TALKING ABOUT 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Intimate glimpses of men and women of letters—Shaw, Bar- 
rie, Galsworthy, Weils, Chesterton, Sinclair Lewis, Rex Beach, 
Irvin Cobb, Gertrude Atherton and other gifted writers of our 
times, all personally known to Mr. Hamilton—character por- 
traits enriched by a fund of delightful anecdotes. To read 
this book is like listening in on the table-chat of favorite 
authors at their own club. And the striking caricatures of 
Conrado Massaguer add humor’s zest to the treat. $2.50 


Greatest of All Spy Books 
| WAS A SPY! 


By Marthe McKenna 


The remarkable autobiography of a woman spy in the Great 


War. ‘‘Beggars the most adventurous fiction... Marthe 
was a real spy. Compared to hers, the adventures of Boy-Ed 
and Mata Hari were only kindergarten espionage.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“From first to last a thrilling, breath-taking book.”—N. Y. 


Times. : 
“Quite the most thrilling spy story I have read.”—Harry Hansen $2.75 


FRANCE ON $50 
GERMANY ON $50 
By Sydney A. Clark 


When Mr. Clark says that you may skim the cream of worthwhile France or 
Germany for fifty dollars, he means precisely that. He shows exactly how to do 
it—and in comfort too. A glance at Mr. Clark’s entertaining guides will make 
you rush to the nearest steamship office. Each volume $1.90 


FICTION IN BRISK DEMAND 


“Collison’s novels are always dramatic” 


MILLSTONES ~ 
By Wilson Collison 


The plot of this New York and mid-Western novel revolves 
about two young brothers and their wives. Serious-minded 
Eddy is a grub to a pretty butterfly like Iris, while for Joe, 
a gay moth, there’s no longer any fire in quiet Judith. She 
and Eddy seem millstones to their mates. The clash between 
these four temperaments is handled dramatically but very 
humanly, and the denouement will satisfy the most exacting 
reader. $2.00 


“A remarkable first novel” 


IDLE HUSBAND 
By Mary Alden Hopkins 


“An idle husband always turns to drink or women,’’ de- 
clares a friend of Jessica Waymouth, heroine of IDLE HUS- 
BAND. Jessica is a success. She earns $10,000 a year, and 
has a charming husband who does not choose to work. Jessica 
is content to support their ménage so long as Dick has eyes 
for her alone, but when his eyes and heart wander to Janie 
May, that brings about a problem Jessica must meet and solve. 
It is a problem for all women and many men. $2.00 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 


great novel of the vagabond lovers 


THE EYES OF LOVE 


“Here is a hint of the strength that made ‘Doomsday.’ Here 
is a touch of the pathos, which... . is the power of ‘Sorrell and 
Son.’ ’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Send for our Spring Catalog 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 West 16 St., N. Y. 


j In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 


Loon cne) 


When YOU visit ENGLAND 


_ STRATFORD-ON-AVON ~ 
' Birthplace of Shakespeare 


Think ofit! Landcruising through 
the choicest and most interesting 
slice of England for less than it 
costs to do anything that we 
know of. 

And first class, too—hotels, 
restaurants, luxurious trains and 
motor coaches, including tips and 
everything down to the English 
tea! 

A courteous land cruise escort 
will take you along the romantic 
trails of other centuries —through 
the dreamy old ports of Drake, 
Raleigh and Hawkins, and the 
home towns of many of your il- 
lustrious American ancestors. 
Through the rainbow-hued gar- 
dens and countryside of Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, Somerset and 
Wales. You may see the quaint 


GREAT 


TOWR the 


- Historic WEST 
by LAND CRUISE/ 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL EXPENSE DE LUXE 
RAIL AND ROAD TOURS 
to the most historic 
and picturesque spots 
in the country 


Six days —approx, $ 43, 
Thirteen days-approx, $ 89. 


customs of Cornwall—the smug- 
glers’ caves at Mullion Cove 
where it may well be said that 
bootlegging originated. Through 
palm and flower-banked scenery 
affording the gayest, most inter- 
esting excursions in all the realm. 

No wonder American travelers 
talk about Great Western Rail- 
way Land Cruises. This year 
they’ll sing about them—at an all- 
inclusive rate of only about $7.00 
a day. Pounds are down — you 
get more for your money — but 
adventure, gaiety, and amuse- 
ments are up. Six fascinating 
itineraries. For Land Cruise litera- 
ture or reservations call or write 
to the American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York or 
other principal Tourist Agents. 


EAcH evening, with a last touch of pow- 
der and lipstick ... with a parting pat 
at handkerchief and tie . . . perfectly 
groomed ladies and gentlemen descend 
to take part in a ceremony. They are the 
votaries of a cult adorned with a tradi- 
tion... their temple is a brilliant salle a 
manger ... and their High Priest is a 
French Line chef. 

During the voyage, they can sample 
masterpieces of famous Parisian restau- 
rants at every meal. For, here have been 
concentrated centuries of experience and 
stores of secrets in the art of dining. 

Hors d’oeuvres are legion. Then 


there may be a Potage St. Germain, as 


ee ee (LE DE FRANCE, April 29, May 27, June 17 ° 


you'd find it at Joseph’s; or the incred- 
ible Lobster Foyot. . . . Eggs are never 
just “eges,” but rather, Oeufs a la créme 
(shirred with cream), or -Florentine 
(poached on spinach with cheese and 
white wine), or perhaps, -Bercy (hard 
boiled in wine and mushroom sauce). 
... There are ducks that equal in flavor 
those numbered canards of Tour d’Ar- 
gent . . . quail as delicious as Larue’s 
Cailles a la Souvaroff .. . crépes done in 
enchanting ways ...or Sabayon, a dessert 
of rich custard and Marsala wine. 

And then the sommelier is certain to 
suggest, with each course, a delightful 
accompaniment of the best vintage years, 


May 13, June 3 


LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8 ° 


DE GRASSE, June 20 + 


PARIS, March 24, April 18, May 19, June 10 ° 


ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 


such as would tickle the palate of a king. 
... No one rushes through a French Line 
meal. It would border on sacrilege! 


A superb cuisine ... this atmosphere » 
of the Continent . . . perfectly trained 
(English-speaking, of course) 

. comfort, beauty and modernity ... 
these are the quiet, daily attributes of 
French Line travel and they are 
strongly secured by acenturies-old marine 
tradition. Any travel agent will be glad 
to help you plan a trip on France-A float. 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


Freneh Line 


CHAMPLAIN, April 1 and 22, 


service 
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